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T H E SC HO 0 L J 0 U R N A L.| tion. The former never declined, when other duties 


| permitted, to raise his eloquent voice, in any part of 
ithe State, in defence and support of the schools; 
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Repeat or THe SeParation Act: We had pre- 
pared a full and plain article, for this number, on 


the proposition in the Senate, to repeal the act se-| 


parating the Common School from the State De- 
partment, and upon the recent administration of the 
former. But the measure having been since report- 
ed on adversely by the proper committee, our re- 
marks are, for the present, omitted. It is scarcely 
necessary to say we were and are opposed to the 
repeal. 





Meetine or rue State Association: The annual 
meeting at Indiana was the smallest and least inte- 
resting yet held. The proceedings will be found in 
this number. It will be perceived that the Consti- 
tution has been so changed, as to have the regular 
annual meeting occur, hereafter, in August, and to 
omit the usual semi-annual meeting, unless thought 
advisable by the Ex. Committee. The committee 
also omit the assignment of the usual list of topics 
for reports, proposing to publish them hereafter.— 
This, too, is a good measure ; the idea being to an- 
nounce no one for a report, unless certain that it 
will be forthcoming at the right time. If it did 
nothing else, the Indiana meeting did good in effect- 
ing these two changes. 





Common Scnoon Recister: A copy of this form 
of keeping a record of all the operations of the 
school, will soon be forwarded to every County Su- 
perintendent in the State, by the publisher. See 
advertisement. 





Governor Pottock anp Secretary CurTIN :— 
These gentlemen have ceased to occupy an official 
position in relation to the common school system, 
and it would be unjust to permit them to retire 
without a word—an 


a strong one—of commenda- 


| 








jand he always made their advocacy a prominent 


point in his Executive documents. The latter was 
equally ready to lend a helping hand and a cheering 
word, when desired. Both carry with them the re- 
spect and confidence of the friends of the schools, 
in every part of the State. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Educationists—official and professional—seem to 
differ as to the meaning of this term, and as to the 
standard of perfection in the thing represented.— 
We propose to throw in our mite of explanation ;— 
whether effectually or not, remains to be seen; but 
there is little danger of making “ confusion worse 
confounded.” 


What is Orthography ? 
It is always well for common school agents to re- 


vert to the law, for so much of explanation of any 
difficulty they may meet with, as its necessarily gen- 
eral outlines and restricted limits will afford; and 
section 38 of the act of 1854 specifies “ orthogra- 
phy” as one of the six branches that “shall be 
taught ” in every district, in addition to “such oth- 
er branches” as the Directors may require. Here 
is the starting point, which recognizes orthography 
as a distinct branch. Though some may say that 
this establishes nothing, because orthography is but 
the commencement of reading, and reading and 
spelling are so very closely connected that they 
cannot be separated. Not so, however, did the 
framers of the school system view the matter; for 
they specify “ Reading,” also, as one of the indispen- 
sable and therefore distinct branches to be taught. 
The reason, if any, for this distinction, is therefore 
to be sought. 

Etymologically considered, Orthography has no- 
thing to do with reading. It is the “correct writ- 
ing” by the use of the proper letters, of the words 
of a language, as words. It is not the correct 
modifaction of words or a knowledge of their 
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derivation,—that is Etymology; neither is it the’ 


correct joining together of words in sentences,— 
that is syntax; nor is it the euphoneous arrange- 
ment of words,—that is prosody; nor yet is it the 


correct uttering of words,—that is orthoepy ; nor is 


it, finally, the correct pronouncing of the words in a 


sentence or a book, so as to give fully and properly 
the sense of the author,—for that is reading, which 
carried to the extent of speaking with propriety, 
elegance and force, becomes a part of Rhetoric.— 
Elymologically considered, then, Orthography is nei- 
ther more nor less than the presentation of words to 
the eye, by means of the letters sanctioned by cor- 
rect usage. 
from reading. 
Practically regarded, it is nearly the same. 


and use of orthography, and partly out of conveni- 
ence in teaching it, spelling, as it is most frequently 


called, has become an oral exercise in our schools.’ 


Still, whether called spelling or orthography, the 
nature and use of the thing is the same ;—the object 


being to enable the learner to write the words cor-) 
rectly. No one who reads,or speaks, or declaims,ever | 


thinks of the letters that form the words he utters, 
or spells them as he uses them. In fact, spelling and 
reading are not one and the same thing, but two and 
different. 

Educationally considered also, the branch called 
Orthography, it seems to us, is and ought to be kept 
by itself, and first. The much abused irregularities 
and difficulties of our English orthography, consti 
tute a most admirable exercise for those powers of the 
youthful mind which require, at that precise time, 
the very strengthening process they exact. 


all proper taxation, it is benefitted by the payment. 
They exercise the power of discrimination on letters | 
and words, when more complex ideas might fail to) 
be conceived. 
thoritative teaching, which we, at least, hold to be 


sometimes proper;—and accustom his mind to the) 


It is thus clearly a distinct branch 

| teaching orthoepy, not orthography, and most admi- 
It is 
true that, partly out of forgetfulness of the origin 


They habituate the learner to au-| 
| itself ; 


can acquire, by his own efforts and without aid from 
others, an accurate and full knowledge of Ortho- 
graphy ; though he may not in the other branches. 

For these reasons it would seem that Orthography 
should be regarded as a distinct branch; should be 
the first in the order of instruction ; and should be 
thoroughly known by the teacher. 

Bat, enquires the objector, if Orthography be the 
mere expression of words to the eye, by the proper 


letters, what becomes of those exercises in the ele- 


mentary sounds of the language, now so commonly 
introduced? Are we to abandon our Phonetic 
Chart? Certainly not. These all pertain to read- 
ing—and not to spelling. They are the means of 


rable and invaluable they are, in their proper rela- 
tion and for their proper object. But with as mach 
propriety might you ask a class, undergoing an ex- 
amination in Orthography, to give the rules for em 
phasis, pitch, inflexion, &c., as to analyse the words 
into their elementary sounds. These are parts of 
reading, and indispensable in their place; but they 
have no relation to Orthography. 

Another may say, that some teachers succeed in 
conveying a knowledge of Orthography, best, by 
what is called phonetic spelling. For ourselves we 
are at a loss to know how this can be done in the 


| outset of the study; yet such is the assertion by 


those who have the means of knowing. But this does 
not alter the case. It but presents another mode of 
teaching orthography; and if the teacher is well 
versed in the actual orthography of the language, 


the mode employed for imparting it is of little mo- 
' ment, so it be well done. 
They | 
tax the memory at the very period when it most) 
readily pays the tribute, and when, as in the case of 


It no more affects the na- 
ture of Orthography, than does the “word method” of 
teaching it, which many superior teachers approve 
and practice. The object being that of enabling 
the learner to use the right letters and no others in 
each word, the mode of effecting that object may, 
| with perfect safety, be left with the teacher. But 
the mode must not be confounded with the thing 
nor must perfection in the thing itself be 
made to appear, by the application to it of the prin- 


work of study, which life shows to be one of its best| ciples of any other thing, but by the test of its 


lessons. 
dispensable. 


tion. Reading is said to be the key to all knowledge; | 


In the Teacher, too, this knowledge is in-| own principles. 
Simply considered, as the art of writ-| 
ing words correctly, it is the foundation of educa-| 
express every word and its modifications by the pro- 


’ What, then, is proficiency in Orthography ? 
Practically, he is a good orthographist, who can 
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but without written or printed words—orthography | per letters ; but professionally more than this is re- 
—there could be no reading. It is therefore indis- | | quieed. The teacher of orthography must not 
pensable that every teacher should know it thor-| merely be able to spell correctly; he must also be 
oughly and teach it correctly ; for started properly | able to detect, at once, incorrect spelling and to tell 
in this first acquisition, not only will the pupil be-| wherein and why it is incorrect. He must, in a 
come a correct orthographist, but the same correct| word, know the principles and rules which govern 
habit of study which gives success in this, will make | the orthography of the English language, so far as 
him a good scholar in every other branch. Nor is| it has principles and rules, and be able to teach them 
it unreasonable to require every teacher to be profi-| to his pupils. This, and nothing short of it, may be 


cient in this branch ; because every one who wills it,! called professional sufficiency in this branch. 
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In the application of the rules and analogies of 
the language, he may, however, differ from his ex- 
aminer. For instance, he may prefer the termina- 
tion ter to tre in the word centre, or he may retain 
the silent e in woeful, with Webster, and still bea 
good orthographist. Again, if he know and can 
state readily, the general rules that govern the 
doubling of final consonants before the various add- 
ed terminations; can tell when y final becomes ies in 
the plural and when it remains unchanged, when si- 
lent e at the end of a word is preserved and when 
dropped before an added syllable;—together with the 
reasons for these rules and all others of the language, 
he should be ranked as proficient, though he may oc- 
casionally miss the correct application of one of the 
numerous exceptions to one or other of the rules. 
Two things, therefore, seem indispensable to ortho- 
graphical proficiency in a teacher :—1. The power 
to spell correctly all the ordinary words of the lan- 
guage, according to some known standard; 2. A 
general and ready knowledge of the principal rules 
and analogies of English Orthography, with their 
chief exceptions; and the reasons for both. 

On the one hand, then, if these views be correct, 
it would seem that a measured degree of accuracy 
in oral spelling (that is the absence of more than a 
certain per centage of mistakes) is not the standard 
of qualification; but that, to general accuracy in 
practical spelling, there should be added a full and 
ready knowledge of the principles and rules of or- 
thography, as laid down in the books. 

On the other hand, it would also seem that none 
of the principles or rules of reading,—such as the 
nature of the elementary sounds of the language— 
the rules of emphasis, inflexion, &c., should be in-| 
quired into, under the head of orthography. These | 
belong to reading—the cultivation of the voice —| 
and under that head they are as indispensable, as 
they are inapplicable to orthography. 

Finally, it is unjust to the teacher and injurious to) 
the school, as well as unlawful, to confound ortho- 
graphy with reading in an examination, or to make 
the teacher’s standing in the one, depend on his 
knowledge of the principles of the other. If he) 
know how to spell, and why he spells, correctly, and| 
shows both by his answers, he should be rated ac- 
cordingly in his certificate. To rate him lower, be- 
cause of some failure in his knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of reading, is clearly an act of injustice to 
him. So, though this underrating of the teacher in 
orthography may not injure the school, in his case, 
yet if some one else be over rated in the same 
branch, because of his superior knowledge of the 
principles of orthoepy, the school put in charge of| 
the latter will be most assuredly injured. In that 
case imperfection in this primary and most impor- 
tant branch of all, to the beginner, will be legalized 
and the teaching of error licensed. 
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It is true that our schools are sadly deficient in 
good reading ; but they are also deficient in Ortho- 
graphy, and our teachers more so than is generally 
supposed. Both should be thoroughly taught; but 
each should be judged of, and taught according to, 
its own principles. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE—NO. 2. 


In the preliminary remarks it was taken for grant- 
ed, that each language has its peculiarities which are 
to be recognized and provided for in its grammar; 


that the English has these differences from other 
languages in a remarkable degree, which are in the 
same degree to be studied and provided for by its 
grammarians ; and—being the only question then 
raised—that this has not been sufficiently done. 

Amongst the numerous peculiarities of our lan- 
guage, two classes need only here be particularized. 
These are, first its peculiarities of verbal formation, 
and secondly its peculiarities of sentential or syntac- 
tical arrangement. 

1. In verbal formation, languages may be divided 
into two classes ; 1. Those whose words, as a gene- 
ral rule, vary in form or termination, according to 
the office which they perform in conveying ideas; 
and 2, those whose words, as a general rule, do not 
thus vary. 

The Latin is a strong example of the first class. 
It is, so to speak, essentially a variant terminal lan- 
guage. As a general rule, every one of its cases, 
genders and numbers, moods, tenses, and persons is 
indicated by a change in the word itself, and mostly 
by a change of termination. ‘ 
pronoun, adjective or participle, is known at sight, 
by the word itself, and not merely by the operation 


The case of a noun 


on it of another word. Its adjectives, pronouns and 
participles, also, vary in gender to correspond with 
their nouns. Every modification of the verb is, as 
a general rule of the language, indicated by a cor- 
respondent modification of the verb itself. 
the modification of their words is an essential peculi- 
arity of this class of languages, and is to be regarded 
as one of their fundamental grammatical principles. 

The English is an equally strong example of the 
opposite class. Originally, and by its own laws, it 
had scarcely any modification of words in case or 
gender, as shown by a change in the words them- 
selves. It is true that it has now, though of com- 
paratively recent formation, a possessive case of 
nouns, indicated by a change of termination, and 
three cases of pronouns indicated in the same way ; 
but the general rule of the language, is the absence 
of case signs, or terminations. So, as to gender, it 
divides all words into but three classes, in reference 
to sex: those which are the representatives of 
male objects; those which are the representatives 
of female objects; and those which are the represen- 
tatives of objects without sex. And here the whole 
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simple and beautiful arrangement as to gender ends. 
The language has no gender of adjectives, pronouns 
or participles, shown by termination or in any other 
way; unless the personal pronouns he, she and it 
with their modifications as to case, be an exception. 
But these are, properly speaking, different words, 
and not modifications as to gender, of the same 
word. In Latin ille, illa, illud or hic, hee, hoe, or 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum, are evidently modifications of the 
same word; whereas, he, she and itt are different 
words and not modifications of each other. In num- 
ber, from unavoidable necessity, the English con- 
forms to all other known tongues, in impressing on 
it names of persons and things, and to some small 
extent on its words of action, the distinction be- 
tween one and several. 
machinery is beautifully simple;—the same sign of 
number, with slight exception, runuing through all 
the so called cases of the noun and the tenses of the 
verb ;—that is, the singular form is nearly the same 
in all the singular cases and persons, and so of the 
plural : 
singular number not only differs in termination 
from the plural, but each singular case and person 
differs from the other singular cases and persons.— 
So, also, as to mood, tense, person and voice.— 
While every one of these modifications of the Latin | 
verb is shown by a modification of the word itself, 
the English tongue exhibits,comparatively speaking, 
scarcely any of these. Love, loves, loved, loving,—in 
ordinary discourse,—are all the modifications of this 
and every other regular verb that are possible, with | 
the occasional use, in graver speech, of lovest, loveth 
and lovedst. The English may therefore be safely 
ranked as a non varying, or fixed terminal language: | 
The value or force of each word in a sentence not, 


being indicated by its form or modification, but by | 


the operation on it of some other word in the sen- 


But here again, its lingual | 


Whereas, in the varying languages, the 
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Be this as it may, » ite love. for final consonant sounds 
is obvious. In this respect it is the reverse of the 
French. In that tongue final consonant letters are 
perhaps as common as in the English; but the in- 
clination of the language being for final vocalic 
sounds, the final consonants, in most cases, become 
silent, and a final vowel sound—somewhat nasal, it 
is true—is given wherever practicable. 

Another peculiarity of our language is the com- 
parative absence of accent on the last syllable,—a 
feature so characteristic of the French. This per- 
mits a graceful fall of the voice, at the end of a 
word and sentence in English; and is said to be one 
of the reasons for the superiority of English over 


French oratory. 
2. In the arrangement of its words in sentences, 


growing mainly out of the unvarying form of those 
words, is found another distinctive characteristic 
of the language. The subject of the Latin verb is 
a noun or pronoun in the nominative case, and that 
nominative case, or in other words, that office of the 
noun or pronoun, is shown by its termination. The 
verb agress with its nominative case in number and 
person, and this concord appears by marks of num- 
ber and person on the verb itself. The verb governs 
| its object or noun, in the accusative, or dative, or 
| both ; and this government is shown by the case 
‘marks on the object. The object may be of a par- 
ticular kind or quality, or, if there be two, each 
|may have its peculiar quality, which is shown by 
'the agreement, in gender, number and case, of the 
jadjective expressing that quality, with the noun to 
‘which it belongs. Thus, “ Magister dat magnum 
_pomum optimo puero.” (The master gives the large 
apple to the best boy.) Now this, being translated, is 
faultless English ; but though the Latin is syntacti- 
cally correct, it is not faultless Latin. The reason 
is, that force and office of an English word depend 





tence. And this is a principle in its grammar. on its place in the sentence—owing to the absence 
Another remarkable peculiarity of the English | of terminal or other marks of modification ; ‘while 
language, arising, probably to someextent, from the | the position of a word in a Latin sentence is, as a 
unvarying nature of its words, is the remarkably | general rule, a matter of mere euphony ;—the force 
large proportion of consonant terminations it pre- )and office of the word being indelibly impressed on 
sents. It seems to have an innate dislike to vo-|its form, it matters nothing, as to sense, what position 
calic terminations, rendering them silent wherever |it occupies. Hence as arrangement as to sound is 
the nature of the sound will permit—as in have,—| regarded and subject to rules in Latin, and that of 
love,—both of which words had two syllables in the|the example is euphonically wrong in several re- 
language from which it takes them; or changing |spects,—the adjective generally following and not 
the sound to that of some other less open vowel, as preceding its noun, and the verb being most fre- 
in all the terminations of ty, ly, &c., which it redu-| quently separated by other words from its nomina- 


ces to that of te, /e short; or by affixing a silent 
consonant or two, or adding another vowel, as 
though, dough; show, throw, blow; you, true, &c. Still 
it is remarkable that it is said to use a larger number 
of vowels than even the Italian. This is not im- 


probable, when we consider the shortness of its 
syllables, the frequency of its diphthongs and triph- 
thongs, and the vast number of its silent vowels.— 


tive. Yet though “ Pomum magnum puero dat optimo 
magister” would sound better; yet “The apple 
largest to the boy gives the best master,” would, in 
English, be bad in sound and worse in sense.— 
Again: The latin words in this sentence may be 
arranged in twenty different orders with regard to 
each other, and still only one sense can be forced 
out of them; whereas, a dozen different meanings 
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may be taken from the words in English, by mere 
transposition;—for instance, “the boy gives the best 
apple to the large master;” “the best apple gives the 
master to the large boy,” which, however nonsensi- 


cal, are good syntax. But it is needless to pursue 
this branch of the subject further. 

It might be useful to inquire what educating—de- 
veloping—strengthening effect, this stern necessity 
for not only using the right words, but for using 
them in their logically right places, regardless of 
sound, may have had on the people using a lan- 
guage which exacts such constant mental effort ; 
and what, on the other hand, may have been the 
mental and social effect of undue attention to sound 
in another language and people. But time does not 
permit. It can only be remarked, that, the structu- 
tural principle which enjoins this mental babit in 
speaking, is also one of the fundamental laws of 
English Grammar. 

In the next number the attempt will be made to 
show that these,and other distinctive laws of the lan- 
guage, have been disregarded or violated by our 
Grammarians. 


REVIEW OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY—No. 5. 
INDIANA COUNTY. 





SALARIES. 


| wo. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 


1854 8.385 4 months. $19.39 | $11.52 
1855 8.497 4 “© 8 days.| 2255] 13.31 
1856 8.944 4mos.1 * 23.33 | 14.72 
1857 9.249 4 months. 24.90 17.93 





Indiana is fully a medium county in reference to 
the effects of the Superintendency—meaning by the 
term, medium, as much of success from the opera- 
tions of the office, as the average of the whole State 
would probably show. The statistics do not put 
her as high as the known energy and ability of her 
Superintendent promised. The absence of increase 
in the duration of instruction is the defect in her 
table. If any considerable increase were shown in that 
column for 1857, she would stand much higher ; for 





her advance in the number of pupils and in the com-| 


pensation of teachers has been regular and quite cred- | 
itable. ‘The number of schools in 1857 was 204 and 
the salary of the Superintendent, who remained un- 
changed throughout the term, was $500. Pres- 
ent salary $650. 

The Superintendency seems to be well established 
in this county. The means of success seem to have 
been the holding of a prolonged Normal Institute 
or school in 1855, several district associations, regu- 
lar visitation of the schools,and generally a faith- 
ful discharge of the duties of the office. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
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Jefferson also shows a fair average in her figures. 
There is an encouraging increase in all the columns, 
except that of the duration of Teaching; and it is 
strange that 1857 shows a slight falling off in this 
respect, in so many counties. The number of schools 
in 1857 was 108; the salary of the Superintendent 
$300; and there were two incumbents during the 
term. Present salary, $500. 

During the latter part of the term much activity 
was exhibited in the county. LIustitutes and meet- 
ings were held and means taken to stir up the teach- 
ers and interest the citizens, and the duties of the 
office of Superintendent actively performed. 

JUN!ATA COUNTY. 








| SALARIES. 

| No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female, 
1853 | 4.250 4 months. —_—'| $17.67 | $10.46 

1855 4.399 4 mos. 2] days. | 22.15 12.69 

1856 4.155 4mos. 2 “ 23.23 14.03 

1857 4191 ja 6 22.92| 15.61 














Though Juniata is known to have had the services 
of two efficient officers during the first term, the 
statistics are not encouraging. A falling off both 
in the number of pupils and in the duration of in- 
struction, was not expected. How to account for it 
we know not; but such is the language of the fig- 
ures. The compensation of teachers shows the 
usual increase, however. The number of schools in 
1857 was 92. The salary during the term was $200. 
At present it is $500. 

Several Institutes and numerous meetings were 
held during the term ; the schools were visited, and 
proper means taken to attract interest to them and 
to improve their teachers. These efforts must 
yet bear fruit. 


LANCASTER COUNTY, 




















SALARIES. 

No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 

1854 24.353 6 mos. Sdays. | $21.25 | $16.58 
1855 23.617 5 months. 24.29 19.65 
1856 23.398 6 mos. 5 days. 28.22 22.22 
1857 23.589 . = 28.28 | 24.90 





At first view of the table, Lancaster does not look 
well. But it is to be borne in mind that though the 
County Superintendency went into operation in 
1854, the educational reformation of the county 
commenced in 1850 and had effected much previously 
to 1854. One fourth of the entire population had 
been brought into school ; and the duration of the 
term of instruction had also been extended to the 
full limit, even yet supposed to be requisite by an 
agricultural population, amongst whom “to work” is 
as much a duty as “to learn.” Still, though the 
proportion of pupils in school can hardly soon be 
increased, the duration of the term should, and no 
doubt soon will, be greater. The column of teach- 
ers’ salaries is encouraging, especially when it is 
known that the improvement in qualification is even 











SALARIES. 

No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 

1853 3.525 4 months. $18.50 | $ 9.04 
1855 3.480 4mos. 8 days.| 21.32 12.94 
1856 4.685 4mos. 3 days.| 22.11] 13.58 
1857 4.730 4 months, 23.62 | 13.78 








greater than that in salary. The slight difference 
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between the pay of male and female teachers is! The number of schools in 1857 was 156; and 
really creditable. Number of schools 431 in 1857. the salary of the Superintendent was and is $760. 

















Two incumbents during the term, at a salary of | LEHIGH COUNTY. 

$1500, which is also the present compensation. | SALARIES. 
The measures that rendered the County Superin-,____| N- of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 

tendency popular and aseful in Lancaster county, | a4 ten ; one = a, ort; $18.94 

were a faithful discharge of its duties to the utmost | 1856 8.951 § *« 6 « 25.89 | 20.75 

ability of the incumbents—those incumbents both | 1857 9.644 5 mosths. 25.61 | 2% 














having been practical teachers. Visitation of all) Lehigh has made a little progress, though her 
the schools—though necessarily for brief periods, in present condition is no better than that of Lebanon. 


a county with over 430 to be inspected,—and the rig- She has added about 500 to the pupils in school, 
id examination of teachers. The holding of Insti. *bout the third of a month to her term of teaching, 


tutes, the delivery of numerous addresses to citizens, 20d less than most of the other counties to the sal- 
and finally the establishment of a permanent Nor-| aries of her teachers. How could it be otherwise? 
mal School, were also resorted to and relied on, and Not a single meeting or institute was heard of in 
have all been efficient for good. ‘the whole county, during the term. “Lehigh mast 


LAWRENCE COUNTY. |do better.” 
The number of schools in 1858 was 170; there 





SALARIES. 



































et No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. | were two incumbents during the term ; and the sal- 
= | a . om | worn | ae ary was $500, which is also its present amount. 
1856 5.482 5 © 1 day. 24.77 12.40 LUZERNE COUNTY. 
1857 6.682 | 5 mos. 24.97 a ‘1417 SALARIES. 
This is also a medium county as it stands in the| __| No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
* : : : 1853 | 12.753 6 months. | $19.74 | $9.19 
table ; but an intelligent friend in Lawrence, who 1855 15.083 5 22.15) 12.43 
has examined the matter and who knows the county | 1856 14.228 5 mos. 1 days.| 23.06] 11.91 
avers that the published statistics are erroneous.— | !857 15.679 5. * 6 Mi! 25.06) 18.60 











He asserts that the schools were not open six Luzerne did littie under the Superintendency, du- 
months in 1854 and that four would be nearer the ring the first part of the term, except to show a 
truth. He also states that in 1855 the time was 4|large addition to her aggregate of scholars. During 
months 21 days, and that in 1856, it was 5 months |the last year she was cleverly stirred up, and is now 
and 4 days. These errors are chargeable, he thinks, |@ very promising county, as the figures show, andas 
to the official! agents or the printer of the an-| the known facts confirm. 

nual report. ‘lo us it seems very certain that the} The number of her schools has increased from 
tabular results should be better than they are, for 250 in 1853, to 321 in 1857. Whether this is an im. 
few counties in the State have had a more intelligent | provement must depend on her local circumstances ; 
or active Superintendent. It is discouraging to find | but generally it is not the best sign in the world. 
statistics, which should now be reliable, at least in | The office had two incumbents during the term ; the 
their simpler elements, so little worthy of confi- | salary was $500, and is now $800,—the increase be- 




















dence. \ing well earned. 
The number of schools ef 1857 was 131: the sal-_| LYCOMING COUNTY. 

ary was (and still is) $500; and there were two in- | SALARIES. 

‘ a b ? fant 2 E No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
2 y 7 t ~ an an aeee e _ en 

ee ae ee ee (1853 7.119 4 months. $18.03 | $11.61 
LEBANON OOUNTY. 1855 8.548 4 mos. 12 days.| 24.61] 16.28 
“a9 : ona "ae 7.895 4“ 1 « | 23.62 | 16.78 

No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. |1857| 8.802 4mos. 12 “ | 23.19] 16.38 

1854) 7.917 | 5 mos. | $19.65 | $18.05 | This table is probably a fair picture of education- 

1855 7.240 § « 21.96 20.99 : : j 

1856] 7.557 | 5 “ Iday. 23°31 93.73 | #1! sentiment in the county ;—great expectation from 

1857 | 7.091 5 68 23.95 | 21.32 the Superintendency the first year, shown bya rapid 





Lebanon is below the medium. She falls off in rise in all the columns, and a stagnation or falling 

the number of pupils, remains stationary ir the du- | off ever since, produced by disappointment. Whe- 
ration of teaching, and she shows less than the av- ther the cause of the latter was with the office or 
erage of advance in the compensation of her teach- ithe people, is unknown. Certainly little was done 
ers. This must be owing to the opposition of many |by the former to arouse, or the latter to sustain an 
of her people to the office and the system ; for her | effort for improvement. 
Superintendent was a practical teacher, remained in | The number of schools increased in the term 
office the whole term, and had a full salary. Ef- from 154 to 203; the salary of the office was $500; 
forts were also made to arouse her teachers to ac. and there were two incumbents. The present offi- 
tion ;—in one district these were quite spirited— cer, who is a new man, felt the public dissatisfac- 
She can do better. ition in his salary, which is now only $300. 
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NOTES ON THE Bl REVIEW. 

Centre: It seems that some friends in this coun- 
ty are dissatisfied with our remarks, They think 
when Centre was said to be “ medium—if so much,” 
injustice was done to them. Now, though not in the 
habit of saying soft things to please any one, or of 
going out of our way to set an evidently unjust 
misunderstanding right, we shall say to such good 
friends as those who composed the late Centre In- 
stitute, that it was not them, but the Superintendency 
that was reviewed, and that judging the former by 
statistical results, we could put the county no higher 
than we did. As we attempt to do justice in this 


matter, and show no favor, so we ask no favors; 
and if justice be refused us, we can wait. 


Fayrerte: The respected Superintendent of this 
county informs us that “six Institutes Rave been | 
held in the last four years, and two of them during 
the last four months ;—that there is an increasing 
interest in the cause of educution ;—and the severi- 
ty of the last two winters will account for the reduc 
tion in the number of scholars.” It is to be remem- 
bered that our review only relates to the term end- 
ing June 1, 1857, and that whatever has been done 
and improved since, was and is yet out of view.— 
These subsequent symptoms of vitality, however, 
are favorable. Stimulants now applied will no 
doubt tell in the future. 


SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 


[We have commenced a new plan of noticing 
these assemblages, which will hereafter be adhered 
to. It is to refuse to insert any proceedings entire, 
and only to give a brief synopsis. We hope it may 
prove satisfactory ; for we have been much annoyed 
by the demands made, on the one hand, to publish 
proceedings in full, and by the opposition to that, 
course by many, on the other. 

Two proceedings are given in full in this number | 





—those of Mercer and Lancaster. But a previous | 


promise to that effect had been given. 

We have on hand and prepared for the press, in 
the condensed form, the proceedings of the Insti- 
tutes of Franklin, Montgomery, Northumberland, 
Perry, Potter and York. They shall appear next 
month, being now omitted only for want of space. ]} 

Beaver Covrty : An Institute of three days was held 
in the Union School House of New Brighton, commencing | 


Monday, December 28. R. N. Avery, County Superintend- | 


ent, President, and Wm. Reed and Samuel Osborn, Secre- 
taries. The number of Teachers in attendance is not given; 
but the proceedings seem to have been instructive and inte- | 
resting. Messrs. Burtt, Cyrry, Dean, Thompson, Newell, | 
Douthett and Simpson of Allegheny, were the principal in- 
structors. The following resolutions, amongst others, were 
adopted : 

Wuereas, The great interest of the people of Pennsyl- | 
vania require that all her childron should be well instructed; 


and whereas the present noble system of Common Schools | 


in this Commonwealth, is rendered partly inefficient, for the 
want of competent, educated, practical Teachers; and | 
whereas, we believe the professionof the Teachers can only | 
be elevated, and their usefulness extended, by making them 
familiar with general knowledge, and the theory and prac- 
tice of their profession, Therefore 


Resolved, That we deem it a duty, due by the State to | 


herself, her citizens, and her system of popular education, 
to establish in various sections of Pennsylvania, at her own 
expense, such normal schools, as may be required to fur- 
nish her Common Schools, with experienced and properly 
educated Teachers. 

Resolved, That the friends of Common Schools hereby ex- 
press their gratitude to the former and present Board of 
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School Directors of the Borough of New Brighton, for the 
impetus given to the cause of popular education in this 
county, by the erection of the Noble Temple of Instruction, 
in which this Institute has held its sessions. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the citizens of this coun- 
ty upon their good fortune in securing the services of Mr. R. 
N. Avery, as County Superintendent of Common Schools, 
recognizing in him all the qualifications of talent, education, 
and experience, which the important duties of the office re- 
quire. 


Berns county: The members of the Berks County 
| Teachers’ Institute held an adjourned meeting on Thursday, 
December 31st, and Friday, January Ist, in the basement of 
Emanual’s Church, in the borough of Hamburg. 

Daniel Zerbey, President, in the chair, and County Super- 
intendent Good present aad active. 

Several reports were read, and other business trans- 
acted. 

A resolution was offered andu nanimously adopted, that 
ithe School Directors be requested to abolish entirely the 
holding of schools on Saturday, in their respective Districts, 
for the reason that the attendance is invariably very small, 
| and in order that the teachers may have an opportunity of 
| meeting in the Normal Schools,ffor instruction in the various 
branches of the Teacher’s office. 

A resolution was adopted, to forbid the use of tobacco by 
scholars. 

The Institute adjourned to meet at New Storeville, Berks 
county, in the month of March next. 





CENTRE county : A most successful and interesting In- 
stitute, of a week, was held at Milesburg, opening on the 
28th of Dec. There are 151 schools in the county, and about 
120 of the teachers are reported as present. This is as large 
a proportion as we have heard of. W. G. Waring, Esq., 
President, and B. R. Hall, Secretary. Messrs. Waring, 
Wingate, McCartney, Schriber and Rankin of Centre, with 
Messrs. Brown of Clinton, Allen of McKean, Hawn of 
Mifflin, Barr of Huntingdon and Heckendorn of Snyder, all 
took part in the instructions and excreises. Rev. J. G. 
Austin delivered an admirable lecture on “the qualifications 
of the teacher.” W. W. Brown, Esgq., of Bellefonte, also 
lectured on “the Young Men of America.” 

Where was the County Superintendent? Let the lan- 
guage of President Waring tell: ‘‘ The fullness of this great 
convention is due to the constant and earnest efforts of that 
gentleman, whom the Teachers of Centre county are proud 
\to acknowledge as their Superintendent.’? Mr. Burrell was, 
of course, at his post guiding and promoting the success of 
| the Institute. 

The following officers were elected for next year: 
| President—Jas. S. Hatt. 
| Vice Presidents—Misses S. J. Keller, and Kate Reese. 

Reporting Secretaries—D. M. Wolf and 8. W. Pletcher. 

Recording Secretaries—S.S M’Cartney and J. E. Thomas. 

Corresponding Secretary—James H. Rankin. 

Treasurer—Wm.G. Waring. 

Librarian—Theo. Muffly. 

The following resolutions, omitting those of thanks, which 
were richly deserved, wére adopted : 

WuereEas: The Common School System is based up- 
jon purely republican principles, and the masses are educa- 
|ted in accordance therewith; and whereas: the intelligent 
| part of the community have become aroused from their 
lethargy and are now exbibiting a lively interest in said 
| System, and everything pertaining thereto j—it becomes a 
| duty which we owe to the community, to our charge, and 
|to ourselves as teachers, to be as a unit in the exertion of 
all our powers to forward that mighty cause, until the 
|<¢ Common Schools” are the institutions of our great Com- 
monwealth, and our profession has attained a rank equal 
|to any of the learned professions and inferior to none ;— 
| Therefore, 

Resolved 1st, That ‘* Teachers’ Institutes’ are pre-emi- 
nently calculated to increase the efficiency of the teacher, 
and assist in forwarding the great object for which we are 
| laboring. 

Resolved 2nd, That the cultivation of kindness, gentle- 
ness of manner, and sympathy with the feelings of children, 
which has characterized this session of the Institute, will 
render it an immeasurable and enduring moral benefit to the 
community. 

Resolved 3d, That itis the imperative duty of every teach- 
er to maintain order and obedience in school; and, if all 
other proper means fail, to resort to corporeal punishment. 
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Resolved 4th, That the teacher should not only befa moral, 
but, that it is of the highest importance that he or she should 
be a decidedly religious person. 

Resolved 5th, That we are in favor of the use of the Bible 
in our Schools; not as an ordinary “* Text Book,’ from 
which to teach reading, but for a higher and nobler purpose, 
i. e. as a standard of certain great moral and religious prin- 
ciples, in which all christian denominations agree, to be read 
from daily by the teacher, or advanced pupils, without note 
or comment. 

Resolved 6th, That the salaries of teachers be in accor- 
dance with*their abilities, and without regard to sez. 

Resolved 7th, That we the members and teachers of the 
*‘ Centre County Teachers’ Association” regard those teach- 
ers, who are opposed to and failed, through design, to 
make their appearance at this Institute and enro] them- 
selves, as being unworthy the name of teachers, and should 
therefore be no longer claimed by us as brothers and sis- 


ters 

Resolved 8th, That the teachers and directors of any dis- 
trict who decline to establish and sustain .District Associa- 
tions, now, that their indispensable usefulness is so fully 
manifested, fail to discharge the first duty of free citizens. 

Resolved 9th, That the County Superintendency is the 
propelling power by which the machinery of our Common 
Schools is kept in motion; and that in Professor J. Iigen | 
Burrell, our present County Superintendent, we have an of- 
ficer efficient and competent in the highest degree. 


Resolved 10th, That vocal music should be introduced in- | 


to our schools as a daily exercise. 


Resolved 11th, That we earnestly recommend that Phon- | 


ography be taught and practised in our Common Schools— 


besides its intrinsic value, it secures and facilitates elocu- 


tionary instruction. 

Resolved 12th, That we consider the introduction of School | 
Registers to be a necessary means of preserving the records 
of our Schools, of informing teachers, directors and citizens 
of their character and condition, and of strengthening the | 
moral power of the teacher ‘for useful discipline. 

Resolved 13th, That the appropriation which secured the | 
establishment of the Farmers’ High School of Pennsylvania, | 
will prove a direct aid to the success of the Common School | 
cause in all our rural distsicts. 

Resolved 14th, That we recommend to Directors the im- 
portance of adopting a uniform system of Penmanship in 
each of their respective districts, and a uniform system of 
text books throughout the County. 

Resolved 20th, That the use of Tobacco is obnoxious in 
the school-room, and that we are opposed to the use of the 
weed and intoxicating liquors by any Instructor or member 
of this Institute. 

Resolved 21st, That the ‘* School Journal ”’ is the organ of 
the Common School System of the State of Penn’a, and 
should be read by, and receive the patronage of, every teach- 
er in the State. 

Resolved 23d, That the kind and gentlemanly editors of 
the County papers and the Penn’a School Journal be request- 
ed to publish the proceedings of this Association in their re- 
spective Journals. 

Dr. Wingate offered the following which was adopt- | 
ed: 


ed as hostile to the Institute, or to the cause of popular ed- 
ucation, for a public expression of conscientious scruples to | 
anything in the Constitution or Resolutions of this Institute. | 


CHESTER county: The County Superintendent is now 
holding a series of Institutes in different parts of the county; 


one at Oxford, early in January, succeeded by one at New | 


London, each for one week. 
large, interesting and successful. 


Both appear to have been | 
At the former place Dr. | 


Taylor was assisted by Mr. T. H. James, Mr. F. A. Allen 


and Mr. A. Tatzel, Jr. The clergy of the vicinity also par- 
ticipated. At the latter the Instructors were Mr. F. A. Al- 
len, Dr. Elwood Harvey and others. Both were attended | 
by large numbers and are said to have hada good effect on | 
public sentiment. 
CLINTON COUNTY: 
ed by the County Superintendent, met at Legansville on | 
New Year’s day. The proceedings were conducted by the | 


ihe Teachers of the county, who seem capable of doing their | 


own business. Though asmall body, it passed some impor- 


tant resolutions—as follows : 

Wuereas, The appointment of the State Superintendent 
by the Governor tends to introduce the Common School sys- 
tem into the political world, therefore, 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this Institute, that office 
should be made elective, and the several County Superinten- 
dents should be constituted Electors. 

Resolved, That in our worthy State Superintendent we 
recognize an officer who diseharges his duties with honor 
to himself and credit to his office. 

WuHeEREAs, Western lands are being bestowed upon west- 
ern States for public school purposes, therefore, 

Resolved, That such a grant should be bestowed upon 
Pennsylvania, for the benefit of her public schools. 

Resolved, That as parents and teachers of the common 
schools of Clinton county, we can look with great pride and 
satisfaction upon the condition of our schools, under the able 
supervision of our worthy and efficient County Superinten- 
dent, and that we will frown down every attempt at abol- 
ishing a law, the repeal of which would deprive our schools 
of an officer so essential to the prosperity of them. 

Resolved, That the Institute approves of the organization 





Resolved, That no member of this Institute shall be regard- 


A spirited Institute of two days, call- | 


of township Teachers’ Associations, and that the attendance 

of such Associations should be made a qnalification of teach- 

‘ers. 

Resolved, That we recommend the reading of a chapter, 
| without note or comment, from the Bible every morning 
upon opening school. 

Resolved, That we consider it the imperative duty of pa- 

|rents and directors to visit their schools once a month, at 
least, and in failing to do this, the directors fail in discharg- 

jing the duties of their office. 
Resolved, That the teacher’s salary should be graded. 
Resolved, That we approve of the series of text books 
adopted by the Clinton County Teachers’ Institute, at its 
late session in Lock Haven, and Smith’s Grammar. 
Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal should 
| be placed in the hands of every teacher, and every director. 





| CoLumspra county: A regular Institute was attempted 
| and succeeded, in Bloomsburg, during the first week in Janu- 
ary. The class instructors were Mr. Burgess the Co. Supt. 
| Prof. Terney, of Mass. and Messrs. Appleman, Potts and 
| Eaton of Columbia co. There were 67 Teachers in attend- 
|ance which was a good beginning, being nearly equal to half 
|the number of schouls in the county. The Lectures and 
|Instructions of Prof. Terney are highly spoken of and, on 
the whole, a good work seems to have been well begun.— 
Prof. Walker, of Lewisburg, was also present and did good 
service. Among the resolutions is the following, which 
speaks for itself, as to the result of experiment: 

| Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to determine 
the time and place for holding another Institute. 


CUMBERLAND counTy,: The fourth session of the Coun- 
ty Institute was held in Shippensburg, from the 29th of 
December till the Ist of January. As usual, in this lively 
and advancing county, the proceedings were interesting and 
the discussions very able on a variety of subjects. The In- 
structors were all, we believe, of home material; and though 
the number of members is not given, the county seems to 
have been well represented ; for we notice amongst the 
|speakers the names of a large number of Cumberland 
|Teachers. Many able essays were read, and addresses de- 
\livered; and the following are selected from the resolutions: 

Resolved, We are impressed with the conviction that the 
effect of this meeting of the “Cumberland County Teachers’ 
Institute”? has been salutary, not only in engendering 
a feeiing of fraternal regard and uniting us more strongly in 
the bonds of brotherhood and in giving impulse to popular 
education, but in enlarging our views of duty, and in the 
increase of our means of usefulness. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention, that the 
co-education of the sexes is to be preferred to that of educa- 
| ting them in separate schools. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the venerable Fx-Gover- 
nor Ritner, who has been constant in his love of education, 
one of the fathers of this common school system in Penn- 
|sylvania, and now one of the most active, efficient and pow- 
| erful props of this Institute. 














Original Communications. 





co. SUPERINTENDENCY IN ALLEGHENY. 
| Hon, Tuomas H. Burrowes :—In the last num- 
\ber of the Journal, I see some editorial remarks 
‘on the Report on the County Superintendency, for 


bits. 
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warded from the Allegheny County Educational 
Association, which seem to call for a word of ex- 
planation and reply. 


You observe that the Report, probably, grew out 
of local feelings, either past or present. Justice to 
the committee and to the Association, compels me 
to say, that the law as it now stands on this sub- 
ject was earnestly opposed in our association by at 
least one of the committee, before that law had ful- 
ly obtained legislative sanction—and that for some 
of the reasons set forth in the report. Several 
years experience in its workings have but the more 
thoroughly convinced us that the law needs some 
modification. 


You seem to intimate that you have been unfair- 
ly quoted in the report. On this point I beg leave 
to say that the quotations made, were from two ed- 
itorials contained, I believe, in the numbers for 
March and April last ;—that we were not then, nor 
are we now, conscious of havirg quoted unfairly, or 
having done you the slightest injustice. In those 
articles you speak of the “ Rights of Teachers,” and 
of the qualifications of the Co. Supt. Cordially 
and entirely agreeing with you in the positions 
therein assumed, we claim, that, as the law now 
stands, those rights are not recognized in some points 
nor sufficiently protected in others ; and that those 
qualifications are often disregarded, both by Directors 
and State Superintendents ; while the remedy you 
refer to is altogether inadequate. 

Permit us also respectfully to say, that your first 
position, that the “Supt. is the agent of the Direc- 
tors” solely, appears to us inconsistent with the 
view that he “is the head of the profession in the 
county.” 


In reference to your second position I would re- 
mark that if it was held and uniformly acted upon by 
conventions of Directors, and State Superintendents, 
we, perhaps, would not now urge the full recognition 
of our rights in other respects. 


In support of your third position you refer to the 
choice of professors in colleges, and observe that 
the rule we contend for, would require the teacher 
of every common school to be chosen by his own 
pupils. In reply I would remark that the notions 
of most professional teachers are slightly inconsis- 
tent with the view, that we are to be governed like 
students in a college, or pupils ina common school. 
We have “magnified our calling,” until we have 
come to consider ourselves entitled to some of the 
rights of self-government, and the view here taken 
will, I know, be rather unpalatable to those who 
have long labored to improve themselves and ele- 
vate their chosen profession. 

You seem also to have mistaken our position in 
this matter, when you say “Nor is it certain, eith- 
er, that an officer chosen by the teachers would be 





less liable to error, or that Directors,’ &¢. Now 
another glance at the Report, must show you that 
we hold, not, that he should be elected by the teachers, 
to the exclusion of Directors; but, that the profes- 
sional teachers of the county (being legally 
qualified voters,) should meet in convention with 
the Directors, present the claims of the profession, 
'and scrutinize the qualifications of candidates ; and 
thus prevent the choice of unsuitable persons, be- 
sides making the Supt. feel himself not merely the 
agent of the Directors, but at the same time the 
“companion, friend and councellor of the teacher,” 
a sort of daysman between them. He would then 
feel like leading the profession, rather than driving 
by arbitrary rule. 


I trust you will not take amiss this free expression 
of our views, as they are certainly not actuated by 
any feelings of disrespect to yourself,whom we esteem 
the father of our system of Public Schools. Our 
positions were well weighed, and deliberately taken ; 
while we cannot but think you have been in this 
instance rather hasty and wholesale in your condem- 
nation. A.D. 8. 

Allegheny, January, 1858. 

[This communication is inserted very cheerfully. 
Though its temperate reasoning has not changed our 
opinion on the subject, yet it is but right to say that, 
looking at other passages in the report, we attrib- 
uted to the committee a design—that of obtaining 
direct control over the choice of the Superintendent 
—which their report may be fairly taken to disclaim. 
Liking the law as it is, and regarding the influence 
‘claimed as really tantamount to an election by the 
Teachers, we very naturally attributed a demand, 
‘which we are glad to hear was neither made nor in- 
|tended. Ep.] 








A SUGGESTION IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
Mr. Burrowrs :—I have long since been con- 
vinced that the old system of teaching Geography, 
so far as related to location, boundaries, &c., is not 
adapted to make such an impression upon the mind 
as would be lasting; hence, we frequently hear 
those who have studied this branch of a common 
school education, remark that, although they had stu- 
died it they could not remember locations or boun- 
daries. The plan now generally adopted is much 
better—that is requiring outline maps to be drawn 
by the pupils. This system fixes the mind of the 
scholar a sufficient length of time upon the boun- 
dary, and the location, to make an abiding im- 
pression. However great an advance the outline- 
map-drawing-system is upon the old plan, I have 
thought ofan additional improvement in regard to 
teaching this important branch. All know the dif- 
ficulty attending the effort to have a child form 
correct ideas of the situation of places upon the 
globe, from maps upon flat surfaces, such as black- 
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boards. Nowin order to obviate that difficulty and 
retain the advantages resulting from map drawing, I 
think Blackboard Globes would answer a very im- 
portant purpose. If every pupil were furnished with 


a ¢ ‘ ‘ 
| scure to the pupils, if their proper accentuation be 


To illustrate,—the teacher is managing an exer- 


icise in spelling. If the words are such as need to be 


better understood, if their orthography is at all ob- 


a globe, painted black and perfectly blank, and hung disregarded or their use not familiar, he should in- 


in a small frame, and were taught to draw outline 
maps upon it, do you not think more correct ideas 
would be formed than by pursuing almost any other 
course ? 

The longer I have thought upon this method, the 
more fully I am satisfied that it is a goodone. I 
never heard of such an apparatus in a school-room, 
or any where else; yet I intend to test the plan in 
my own family, and if it work well, I may let you 
hear from me again upon this subject. 


J. R. M. 
Latrobe, December, 1857. 





ART OF QUESTIONING.—-NO, 5. 


In the last article I completed my subject in one 


sense, at least: That is, I finished in it my illustra- 
tion of the ground before taken, that a teacher’s 
business was fo instruct, hear recitations and furnish 
practice. To do this, I have confined myself to 
teaching the elementary sounds of the language.— 
Any other subject would have served a similar pur- 
pose. I will close this series of articles by referring 
to a principle or two, to be observed in teaching 
letters and words. ; 

In teaching letters, the teacher must take care to 
note the difference between a letter and the sound 
it represents. He may teach this difference in 
the following manner:—Standing at the blackboard, 
the teacher makes some mark, and, at the same time 
utters an elementary sound. He requests the class 
to make the sound when he points to the character. 
He repeats the exercise, using different sounds and 
characters. He thus teaches and illustrates the 
nature and use of letters. They merely represent 
sounds—are not the sounds themselves. Questions 
may be given during this exercise to great advan- 
tage, as, Can I write the sound? Can I write the 
letter? Which can I utter? Which do I use 
when I talk to a friend? Which, when I write to 
to him? &e. The advantages of mingling all such 
exercises, with questions, are: That the pupils are 
more easily interested; their attention can be se- 
cured for a longer time; they are taught to think 
closely, and thus their true discipline is promoted. 

In teaching words, more depends upon tact in 
managing the exercises for practice, than upon the 
questions, though these are not to be omitted and 
must always be used, more or less. When an exer- 
cise for practice is thus interspersed, it is, of course, 
more protracted upon a particular point—less 
ground is passed over in the same time; the mind is 
made to dwell longer upon the words as they occur, 
and hence the impression becomes more permanent, 
and the teaching more thorough. 


} 


terrogate them something after this manner :—The 
,word “Fusion” is articulated by the teacher. All 
write it. What kind of a word isthis? Primitive 
lor Derivative? Can you make the word any simp- 
ler? How many syllables has the word? What 
| then is the least number of vowels it can have 7— 
_How many vowels in this word? Three. Are these 
three vowel sounds ? 


Here, a difference of opinion may arise. It is 
|well if there do. The difficulty will be removed 
when the teacher asks, if there are not some combi- 
‘nations of letters which represent but one elementa- 
ry sound? They will soon recollect and answer, 
Yes. What combination of letters in this word re- 
presents but one sound? Si. What sound has it in 
‘the word given? The sound of Zh. What sound 
has the vowel o in the last syllable? The sound of 
u short. Mark the accented syllable! Do any 
know the meaning of the word? Use it in a sen- 
tence! Write the sentence! Correct all mistakes 
in spelling ! 

They may then be asked, if any derivative words 
can be formed from this primitive one? Some one 
will, perhaps, recollect the meaning and use of some 
one or more of the prefixes, which may be joined to 
it, and will suggest Suffusion, or Effusion, or Diffu- 
sion, or Infusion, or Profusion, all of which the 
teacher may require to be written as they are sug- 
gested. If the pupils do not think of the words 
the teacher may propose them himself, and after- 
ward, propound such queries as the wants of the 
class seem to demand. 


In such an exercise as this, the teacher cannot 
fail to interest his pupils. Neither can they fail to 
improve in their knowledge of the orthography and 
use of the words, thus thoroughly canvassed. While 
a great many words may be spelled in this way, yet 
the strictest regard is paid to that standard proverb 
in teaching,—* One thing at a time.” 

These exercises may, and indeed ought to be va- 
ried without limit. The teacher should adopt such 
plans, for giving practice in the principles of what 
is taught, as the circumstances of his class demand, 
and such, also, as he finds himself best capable of 
managing. What I have aimed to call attention to, 
is, the utility of the questions, and the great mistake 
made when they are omitted. They seem to in- 
duce a kind of social spirit in the class, and when 
given in a proper manner, they are most effective 
in winning and securing the cheerful attention of 
pupils. Cuas. W. Deans. 


| Chester, Dec. 28, 1858. 
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WESTMORELAND CO. brace the opportunity which you have so kindly 
given, to speak for Washington County in behalf of 


the educational movement. The work of examina- 
tions and Institutes was commenced in the early 


system ; and the best method of conducting such as- part of August, and since then I have been constant- 
sociations, has been the subject of much inquiry |'¥ engaged in the labors of my office. My exami- 


among the friends of Common School Education. It |nations were held publicly in the different sections 


may not be amiss, therefore, to give your readers |°f the County, and were mostly well attended by 


the plan recommended and now generally adopted Teachers, Directors, some parents and others who 
throughout our county | were interested in the success of our Common 


, ; } ‘Schools. I frequently hail crowded houses of in- 
spa ™ -—_ ae ones seeing * 'telligent ladies and gentlemen, on the occasion of 

eo ano ester Ba ai argeniae) meet | ny examinations; and these opportunities were nev- 

semi-monthly, in the different school houses through- | itted t Ricca h * 

t the District, at 9 o’clock, A. M. The teache Fe se pig “al a gigaabginhdaa higetd 
7 h f th , hool wh ‘th : I nil °F | designed to improve the Teachers, increase the zeal 
wn die 6 pre eee Ln ee gy meets, 18 | snd interest of Directors and parents, encourage the 
required to have his school in session from 9 to 12 friends of the system and advance the cause of 
o’clock, in order to afford the members an pos rl aa 


see of Ae aay T h : common good. I have examined 275 Teachers; of 
nity ° eaoerremne. i of pee teaching and 8°V- | these, 260 were examined publicly, and the others, 
erning his school. The scholars are dismissed at 


! |, | privately, by special request of the Directors. The 
noon and required to leave the school room. The |examinations were practical, and conducted in such 
teachers present, then point out what they sup-|. manner as to show all present that there is an “art 
pose wrong and commend what is right. After the of Teaching,” as well as a theory of education,— 
members have all had an opportunity of making re-|Qyr examinations are now much better attended 
marks upon the teacher’s mode, lectures are deliv-| than at first, and their effect and utility more ap- 
ered upon topics bearing upon common school in- | preciated. , 
struction and the best methods of teaching. In} We have held six Teachers’ Normal Institutes,— 
some Districts, after the criticisms have ceased, the one jn Beallsville 5 days, one in Centerville 4 days, 
teachers resolve themselves into a class and appoint | one in California 3 days, one in Bentleysville 3 days. 
one of their number teacher proftem. In several /one at Hoge’s Summit 4 days and one in Eldersville 
townships, Directors meet with the teachers; and 4 days. Of the 275 Teachers examined, 108 were 
the people, where the Institute meets, sometimes | ip regular attendance upor these schools of im- 
come together to learn what is going on. ‘provement. In these Institutes, practical and in- 
This plan has worked well in our county. Direc- | structlve lectures were mafle by competent instruc- 
tors, in nearly every township, have allowed the | tors, upon the branches which are taught in our 
teachers for the time spent in attending these In- | schools, followed by class exercises as examples of 
stitutes, and in some Districts they have made it the proper mode of teaching. The night sessions 
obligatory upon teachers to attend. Three advan- | were generally occupied in debate and lecturing on 
tages result from the adoption of the foregoing | pguycational subjects. These meetings were all well 
plan: First, teachers are stimulated to put forth | attended by large numbers of both sexes, and in ev- 
their best efforts in the school room, from the fact ‘ery case the most encouraging and gratifying re- 
that they know that their theory and practice will | sults were brought out. The Teachers were impro- 
be closely criticised by their fellow teachers; sec- | ved, their professional standard elevated, much in- 
ond, by moving the Institute from one school house ‘terest awakened, many friends made to the system 
to another, the attendance of directors and parents | ang the cause of education greatly advanced. In 
is secured and an interest in the minds of the peo- | conducting these Institutes, I have had the co-op- 
ple awakened ; and, in the third place, the system |eration of the people, and the assistance of some of 
and method of the best teacher in the township be- |)... first class Teachers, which have enabled me to 
come the common property of the balance of the ibe the more successful. Our County Institute was, 


> — . . ry 
teachers. ‘also, in session4 days. A large number of Teach- 





Mr. Burrowes :—The importance and necessity 
of District Institutes have been conceded, by all 
who understand the workings of our Common School 





I am satisfied, from what I have seen of the prac- lers. some Directors and many others were in at- 
tical workings of the foregoing plan, that it is the tendance, upon that occasion. Supt. Gibbons of 
best method of which I have any knowledge at Pre-| Payette, and Hon. H. C. Hickok, were, also, with 
—_ J.R.M. las. The former of these gentlemen, aided in con- 


Latrobe, Dec., 1857. ducting the Institute, and the latter made two elo- 
SAREE Oe SE quent and very impressive lectures, which are now 
WASHINGTON Co. ‘telling in effect upon the Teachers and schools of 

Hon. Tuomas H. Burrowes :— I cheerfully om-|our county. 
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Iam now making regular school visitations. I|rable impression on the public mind. We know of 
have been in sixty sehools during the present win- several influential citizens, who heretofore bave 
ter. I visit two each day. I remain in the school doubted the utility of Institutes, who have since 
long enough to learn the T'eacher’s mode, introduce our last one in Sunbury, spoken in their favor and 
some of the improvements, and make a brief, plain, admitted their good effects. I looked for the pro- 
practical encouraging address to the pupils. This ceedings of our Institute in the January number of 
work is doing a great amount of good, and if con-|the Journal, but I presume the Secretary did not 
tinued, as is my intention, cannot fail to satisfy the forward them in time. 
people of the advantage and utility of the Superin-| In regard to the District Reports required to be 
tendency. Their opposition to this feature of the| made by the District Secretaries, the general com- 
system, is fast giving way, and we now hail the day) plaint is, that they are too complicated, too difficult 
as almost here when all our people will be its firm to be understood, for general use, and require too 
friends aud advocates. The great work of reform|much time to fill up. Hence a more simple form 
and improvement, was nobly commenced by my pre- would be regarded as a great improvement. A spe- 
desessor, Mr. Gow, and with the aid of the Depart-|cimen of this kind I enclose with this communica- 
ment, the influence of the press, the co-operation of|tion. It has been prepared by a highly intelligent 
the people and the blessing of heaven, I hope to be ‘director, who takes a deep interest in our public 
able to carry it on, and ina very few years more, ischools, Dr. R. B. McCay of the borough of North- 
the new system will be fully established, the profes-|umberland. The form prepared by the Dr. is simple, 





sion of teaching dignified, our schools made what 
they should be, and our citizens become a happy, 
virtuous and intelligent people. 

Since entering upon the duties of my office, I have 
travelled 2430 miles and made 25 public lectures.— 
In every school district in which I make school vis- 





easily filled up and understood; and nevertheless 
gives all the information concerning the school, 
that is of practical importance. We have in it, the 
names of the scholars; their ages; attendance; 
deportment, &c.; the books used and branches 
taught, which seems to include all that is most desi- 





its, 1 make one or more addresses to the people. |rable to be known. The design of the blank pre- 
In this way I reach the whole people and arouse pa- | pared by Dr. McCay is, to supersede the necessity 
rents to take an interest in the schools. Wehavea/of two reports, one by the Teacher and the other 
large county and a great many schools, so that my | by the District Secretary. His blank would require 
task is hard and position most responsible; and |to be filled up jointly, by the District Secretary 
nothing but the consciousness of being engaged in a| and the Teacher. We do not make much pretension 
glorious enterprise, could inspire me with the zeal|to judge of forms for reports, but it seems to us the 
and energy which are so necessary for this great | Doctor's form is admirably adapted to secure, in an 
work. I will keep you better posted hereafter. easy, sinple way, the most important information 

J. H. Loxepoy. {concerning our schools, and is well worthy the con- 
‘sideration of our most experienced friends of the 
\system of Common Schools. 


Hillsboro’ January, 1858. 





NORTHUMBERLAND CO. 

Hon. Taos. H. Burrowes: Though I have little) Iam much gratified at the fact that men of learn- 

expectation of furnishing a very interesting article jing and influence generally, are beginning to take a 

for our highly interesting Journal, which comes | deeper interest in our public schools, This is as it 

freighted with such a large amount of useful and in-|should be. They are worthy the support and influ- 

teresing information, 1 desire to occupy a small | ence of the learned Professor, as well as the most 
place and say a few things. 


| 

| ordinary Teacher. There was a time, in the history 
Regardless of bad roads, I have been traveling 
almost constantly, and have already visited ninety- 


of the world, when learning like power was the birth- 

right of the few; when even at democratic Athens, 
two schools. In some I have been the second time. | Socrates, the best friend of man in all heathen anti- 
It affords me great pleasure to state that our teach-| quity, pronounced physical labor not compatible with 
ers are giving much better satisfaction, upon the | mental elevation. The rights of the people were 
whole, than formerly, and as a consequence much |never fairly acknowledged, in any ancient Common- 
less complaint is heard. Our Institute, which met| wealth. We should be profoundly grateful, that we 
in the Court House in Sunbury, the first week in /|live in a different age and under the influence of a 


| 
} 
} 
| 


December, was better attended, by the Teachers, 
than any former, one and more zeal and energy cha- 
racterized its proceedings. Doubtless much good 
was done to the cause of education; not only by 
awakening in teachers, a deeper interest to excel in 
their vocation ; not only by illustrating some of the 
best modes of teaching ; but also by making a favo- 





better government, which secures the equality of 
“human rights.” Like the light of the sun, which 
cheers alike the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, so should the labors and the influence of the 
learned be exerted to furnish all classes with at least 
a practical English education. They should ever be 
found the friends of education; they should testify, 
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by the pains they take to spread it, their sense of | monials of the progress of education, in the districts 


the treasure they have themselves received. We |which they represented. 
| The Auditing Committee made a report which was 


have many such men now; more I feel sure than we | accepted, and the report filed. 


ever had, of this class. They labor in the cause of | Mr. Burrowes made some remarks in regard to 
education, often for a small remuneration; some-|the progress of the educational system of Pennsyl- 
times even at a sacrifice. They shrink from no re- _vania. He believed that our system was second to 


sais no other State in the Union. New York had made 
sponsibility, nor evade any efforts to further ®| boasts of her great and superior advancement in 


course in which all have an interest, but whick many | that direction ; but he believed we were fully equal 
still do not appreciate. |to her, the only difference was that we did not boast 


Learning can never flourish as it ought, until the |° much of our system. He referred also to the 


: ame rm,,, | System of educating teachers, and the institution 
profession of the teacher be held in high regard. The for that purpose established at Millersville; and he 


learned should lead the way—they must lead the | concluded by remarking that he believed our system 








way—in such efforts as will accomplish that great) 
result. Let them come to Institutes and aid us| 
there. Let them show that respect to our common 
school teachers, which they deserve, if they are anx 

ious and try to improve. Let them spare no pains to 
aid us in the great cause of education. They will | 
reap that greatest of rewards, which arises from the | 
pleasing conviction that we have contributed to the | 
elevation of our fellow men, and the good not only) 
of our own dear State and Country, but in some mea- | 
sure, the good of the world. | 


Joun J. Remmensnyper. | 


Milton, January, 1858. | 








Educational Societies. 





Lancaster County Edueational Association. | 


The Lancaster Educational Association convened 
Nov. 7th, at 10 o'clock, in Fulton Hall, being the| 
reguiar semi-annual meeting of the Association. | 

In the absence of the regular President, Mr. E. | 
Lamsporn, was appointed President pro tem. | 

Mr. Seymour Preston, Secretary, read the min-| 
utes of the last meeting, which were adopted. 

On motion, the chair appointed a committee of 
five, composed of the following members, to report 
officers of the Association for the ensuing year :— | 
Messrs. Row, Sypher, Preston, Hill and Peirce. 

After a short absence the Committee returned | 
and reported the following gentlemen, as officers | 
for the ensuing year, who were elected : 

President, E. Lamborn, of Lampeter; Vice Pres- | 
idents, E. G. Groff, of Earl, M. G. Brush, of Willow | 
street; Treasurer, A. Row, of Lancaster; Rec. 
Sec. S. Preston, of Lancaster ; Corresponding Sec. 
Miss M. Markee, of Lancaster ; Executive Commit- 
tee, Messrs. I. N. Peirce, of Lancaster, W. R. 
Grosh, of Donegal, Miss Annie Rrakestraw, of 
Lancaster, and Miss M. L. Walker, of Salisbury. 

Dr. Joseph Gibbons, V. Pres. of the Association, 
having arrived in the Hall, the President pro tem 
vacated the chair. 

The unfinished business of last meeting, and the 
business of the present meeting—consisting of re- 
ports from the Committee on Finance and the 
Committee on Publications—having been disposed 
of, the balance of the forenoon was devoted to hear- 
ing reports of the condition of the Schools and As- 
sociations in the different townships, which were of 
a highly satisfactory character. 

Arrernoon Session: The first in order was a 
continuation of the morning’s reports on the con- 
dition of the Schools and associations in the various 
townships. Several teachers gave flattering testi- 








for educating teachers was the right system. 

The Hon. A. L. Hayes then read the address 
which had been prepared at the request of the Ex. 
Committee, and was published in the Dec. No. of 
this Journal. 

On motion of Prof. Wickersham, the thanks of 
the meeting were tendered to Hon. A. L. Hayes 
for his able address, and a copy requested for pub- 
lication. 

The Glee Club of the Lancaster County Normal 
School being present, the Association was enter- 
tained with an excellent glee, with piano accompa- 
niment, 

On motion of Mr. Sypher, the question of the es- 
tablishment of a County Institute, was the taken 
up and discussed. 

Mr. Hills, of Ephrata, favored the project of a 
County Institute, and spoke at length on the sub- 


|ject. He wanted not only one institute, but if ne- 
cessary two or three, and was not particular where 


they were located, so we had them. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Rev. John 
S. Crumbaugh, County Superintendent, offering to 
co-operate in the establishment, and asking the As- 
sociation to fully debate and come to a conclusion 
upon the subject. 

The letter of Mr. Crumbaugh sprung an anima- 
ted discussion on the subject of institutes, in which 
Messrs. Row, Sypher, Burrowes, Wickersham, 
Gates, Hill and others participated, when—- 

On motion, the whole matter was referred to the 
Connty Superintendent, and the Association ad- 
journed, 


MERCER COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Mercer County Institute commenced in 
Clarksville on Monday, Nov. 15th, 1857, and con- 





itinued two weeks. ‘The exercises were commenced 


by some introductory remarks by C. W. Gilfillan, 
County Superintendent, who then introduced Prof. 
F. A. Allen, of McKean county, to the Institute, 
who has been engaged in holding Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes in different sections of the State. 

The programme was arranged as follows, viz: 
Mental Arithmetic, Orthography, Reading, Written 
Arithmetic, Penmanship, English Grammar and 
Geography. : ; 

The following committees were appointed: Fi- 
nance committee, Wm. F. Stevens, David Dickson 
and Miss F. L, Polly. 

Committee on Resolutions: N. C. Stewart, B. H. 
Mays, Joseph Junkin, Miss A. A. McQuillan and 
Miss E. Dickson. 

The Finance Committee reported that a tuition 
fee of one dollar be charged, to meet the necessary 
expenses of the Institute. 

uring the evening sessions, lectures were deliv- 
ered and essays read, by the following named per- 
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sons: Prof. Allen gave a series of lectures on vari- | 
ous educational subjects, in which he not only de-| 
monstrated that our Common School system is 
worthy the earnest support of every citizen, but 
that it is of great benefit to the Commonwealth.— 
His remarks were very practical, always touching 
on those things which teachers as well as citizens 
need. He related many incidents in his own experi- 
ence, that were not only instructive but very touch- 





ng. 
‘iss M. A. Hayes, an Essay “ On Vocal Music 
in common schools.” 

Mr. Thos. Berry, County Superintendent of Law- 
rence county, a lecture on “ Our Common Schools.” 

C. H. Dunlap, an address on “ Our Schools and 
their wants.” 

J. L. McKorkle, an Essay on “ The Pen.” 

Col. J. S. Barr, of Huntingdon, an address on} 
“ Our School System.” 

Miss A. Dickson, an Essay on “ Men of the 16th 
and 19th centuries. 

Mrs. A. Hart, an Essay on “The Poetry of Sci-. 
ence.” 

Mr. B. H. Mays, Principal of the Clarksville 
Academy, on “ The pecuniary gain of an Universal 
System of Education.” 

Dr. A. G. Hart on “ The Nature, Origin and Ef- 
fects of Opinion.” 

S L. McGuffin, Esq., of New Castle, “on Female 
Education.” 

Rev, Johnston on “ The duties and responsibility 
of the Teacher.” 

Miss E. Warren, Principal of the Mercer Female 
Institute on “ Etiquette of the School-Room.” 

The lectures and Essays were very interesting as 
well as edifying. . 

Sub-lectures were given during the day sessions, 
by N. C. Stewart, David Dickson, B. H. Mays, E. 
Broadburt, Miss E. W. Dickson and Miss M. Me- 
Lean. ; ae 

These were all practical, evincing that many of 
our Teachers are well qualified to talk, on almost 
any subject touching Common School Education.— 
But the one by Miss E. W. Dickson bpd abewet sr 
ly interesting. It was on “ Geology,” and in which 
she elucidated some very nice principals of the 
earth’s structure, showing that this science is beau- 
tiful, yet very much neglected by most Teachers. 

The instructions in Arithmetic, English Grammar 
and Geography were principally given by Prof. Al- 
len. His methods of explanation in those sciences 
are the most modern. Indeed he brings out of 
them “things both new and old.” 

N. C. Stewart demonstrated “ The Progressions ” 
according to his method, which was of much value 
to the Teachers in attendance. 

CO. W. Gilfillan gave instructions in Orthography 
and Reading. These exercises were on the elemen- 
tary sounds of the language and their application 
in words. A great neglect in this important 
branch was abundantly evident, from the fact that 
many Teachers have not yet conceived the idea of 
teaching the analysis of words, and of reducing them 
to their proper elements. | 

On the last evening, lectures by the County Sa- 
perintendent and Prof. Allen. The former in re- 
gard to the relation which he sustained to Teachers, 

iving them assurance that he was their friend and 
esired to co-operate with them, in every effort to 
elevate the standard of common school education ; | 
expressing his confidence ir the Teachers present, | 
that they will unite heartily in the good work. 
The latter in his address was very impressive.— | 





While speaking of the duty of Teachers and pa- 
rents, many moistured eyes were seen. The truth 
came home to them with power; for no ordinary 
oecasion could have produced the deep feeling that 
was there evinced in the cause of education. 

The Institute was favored with the presence ofthe 
Clergy of the place, viz: Revs. Johnston, McLean 
and Carothers, The exereises were frequently en- 
livened by vocal music, given by G. W. Stright and 
other members of the Institute. 

There were one hundred and eight Teachers in 
regular attendance, besides a great many whose 
names were not onthe list. This was considered, by 
those who ought to know the best, the most interest- 
ing and profitable Institute ever held in the county. 

The committee on resolutions reported the fol- 
lowing, which were adopted by the Institute. 

Wuereas, The stability of our government de- 
pends on the education of our people; and whereas, 
the great body of our people obtain in our common 
schools the foundation of their happiness and pros- 
perity ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Common Schools—the peo- 
ple’s colleges—should reeeive the earnest support 
of the patriot as well as the philanthropist. 

And Whereas, The Teachers of our schools are 
the true advocates of liberty, and in whose hands 
to a great extent, are held the destinies of coming 
generations ; therefore, 

Resolved, That they should spare no time, money 
or effort, in qualifying themselves for the proper dis- 
charge of the many duties involved in their profes- 
sion, and that they can instruct more efficiently by 
example than precept; hence the importance that 
the moral character of the teacher correspond with 
the dignity and responsibility of his position. 

That we regard the “ Teachers’ Institute” as an 


efficient auxiliary for elevating the standard of the 


teacher’s profession, and that we will do all in our 


‘power to secure the permanency of our Institute in 


Mercer county. 

That the Teachers, at this Institute, consider 
themselves greatly benefitted by its facilities, and 
recommend that all the Teachers in the county at- 


tend its future sessions, 


That we are strongly in favor of a State Normal 
School in this district, under the general provisions 
of an Act of Assembly, approved May 28th, 1857, 
providing for the due training of teachers for the 


‘Common Schools of the State; and that our first 
choice of place for its establishment is the borough 


of Mercer, in this county, and our next choice, 
Meadville, the county seat of Crawford county. 
Resolved, That our schools be lessened to three- 


fourths their present number, and that no child 
‘should be sent to school under the age of seven 


fears. 
. Resolved, That rhetorical exercises and vocal 
music should be introduced, as regular exercises of 
the school room. 

That public exhibitions, as they are usually eon- 
ducted, should be dispensed with, and that public 
examinations, interspersed with rhetorical exercises, 


'be instituted in their stead. 


That we recommend to Directors the introduction 


of “Osgood’s Progressive Series of Readers” as 
important to the thorough and gradual advance- 


ment of pupils, in that much neglected, yet impor- 
tant branch—Reading. 

That we, as Teachers assembled for mutual im- 
provement, feel that our language is too feeble to 
express the deep regard which we entertain for 
Prof. F. A. Allen, who has unceasingly labored 
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with us for the last two weeks, and who, with pleas- 
ing address and logical reasoning, has not only edi- 
fied and instructed us, but has compelled the skep- 
tical to believe. 

That our worthy Superintendent has our sincere 
thanks for his energetic labors, which have been 
cheerfully given for the advancement of education; 
and that we recognize in him all those noble quali- 
ties of mind and heart, which constitute the true 
man and the professed scholar. 

That we extend our thanks to all who have favor- 
ed us with addresses, and to the officers of the M. 
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ailed to obtain the desired information. He be- 
lieved that many of the normal school districts 
could easily raise the required means: but that the 
interest and activity of the community must be 
aroused to the work by the efforts of the teachers 
themselves. 


The report was received ; and the subject being 
under consideration :— 

Mr. Stoddard, after some prefatory remarks as 
to the establishment of a separate common school 
department, and of the County Superintendency, 
said: 

The establishment of State Normal Schools was 








E. Church for the use of their house. 
That the citizens of Clarksville and vicinity, de- \recommended, at the first semi-annual meeting of 
serve and cordially receive our thanks for their hos-|this Association, at Pittsburg. ‘The friends of this 
pitality and courtesy, which they have extended to |measure indulged the hope that the Legislature 
he i alas P blicati et jwould establish ~ a? Institutions, one east 
esolved, That we request a publication of the|an@ the other west of the Alleghe nor rag 
proceedings of this Institute, with the foregoing re- i hos hope ee were “dletgeaied. haa? no 
solutions, in the “County papers,” and in the |jonger placing confidence in the Legislature to 
“ Pennsylvania School Journal. _,. (do anything, pecuniarily, to establish these schools, 
Ws. F. Stewart, Sec’y. | upon which, in an important degree, depends the 


tolaaatl ac Aaa \efficiency and usefulness of our Common School 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. Sytem, other means must be employed to secure 


Fifth Annual Meeting. them. 

Association met in the Lutheran church in the) It was believed that, if the subject could be 
borough of Indiana, on Tuesday, Dec. 29, 1857. |brought before the people in its true light, Normal 

Wm. Roberts, Esq., President, called the Associa-|Schools could be established by private enterprise. 
tion to order, and opened the proceedings by read- | In accordance with this belief, the following resolu- 
ing a portion of Scripture. |tion (as nearly as I can remember it) was offered at 

Prayer by the Rev. A. McElwain, of Indiana. _| the semi-annual meeting of the Association,at Potts- 

Rev. Mr. McElwain on behalf the citizens of In- | ville, in 1854; and 'T. H. Burrowes, A. W. T. Wright 
diana, welcomed the members of the Association to and J. Thompson were appointed a committee to 
the borough, in a few appropriate remarks, |report on the same :— 

Mr. Kerr, in the absence of the author,read a re-| “ Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 
port by Mr. Burtt, of Allegheny co. “On methods in |ed to devise some practical plan for the due profes- 
Teaching ;” which on motion, was received. (see |sional training of teachers, to report at the next 
page 244.) | meeting.” 

The report being under discussion :— | Soon after this the County Superintendents of 

Mr. Porter, of Indiana, said there was nothing | Lancaster, Indiana, and Wayne counties were en- 
new in it, unless it be that “old things are becom-| couraged to call the teachers together, in their re- 
ing new.” |spective counties, to receive instructions in the 

Mr. Findley said, there was too much of aten-|Science and Art of Teaching for a term of from 
dency to reject the explanations and forms of the | five to eleven weeks, All of these temporary schools 
text-book, especially in this study. His own reason | were eminently successful. In Lancaster County it 
for the use of models in analysis would be, that the |awakened such an interest in the education of Teach- 
pupil does not know what to say, or how to say it, |ers, that the people immediately erected additional 
till he is taught; and it is the province of the | buildings to accommodate a Permanent Normal 
teacher or the book to do so. The teacher, or the|School. Since that time many other counties have 
author could certainly give better expressions than |taken similar measures, to afford their teachers an 
the mere tyro. |opportunity to better qualify themselves for the dis- 

Mr. Kerr also made some remarks on the method jcharge of the difficult, important and responsible 


detailed by the report. 

Mr. Walker, of Somerset, remarked that the re- 
port did not suit the title, as it treated only of a 
single branch. 

Mr. Kerr said the whole subject was beyond the 
bounds of a single report. 

Mr. Stoddard remarked that the subject of the re- 
port had been carefully treated of by the different 
authors on arithmetic, to which all have access ; 
whereas these reports are usually drawn upin great 
haste. He suggested that further discussion be 
postponed. 

After additional remarks by Messrs. Roberts and 
Stutzman, 

On motion of Mr. Bollman, the discussion was 
postponed for the present. 

Mr. Stutzman made a verbal report “ On the best 
mode of establishing Normal Schools, under the 
late act of the Legislature.” He said he had hoped 
to reach the solution of this question, by correspon- 
dence with those engaged in the work; but had 





duties that devolve upon them, with results equally 
| flattering. 

Thus the professional training of teachers has 
Bib se to attract public attention until last win- 
ter, when the “ Normal School Act,” with which you 
doubtless, are all familiar, was passed by the Legis- 
lature. This act, although it offers no aid from the 
|State Treasury, seems, nevertheless, well calculated 
\to bring about theestablishment of Normal Schools, 
lin such numbers as, in the course of a few years, to 
supply the State with better qualified teachers.— 
Several ‘‘ Normal Districts” are already making 
thanletioel to organize schools during the coming 
|year under the provisions of the “ Normal School 
| Act,” and I doubt not many other districts will awa- 

ken to their own interests and the true interests of 
\the community and do likewise. 

| There is a growing interest in the cause of educa- 
tion in every part of the State. Teachers, pupils 
and parents are beginning to realize more fully, that 
‘the requirements of the present age demand of those 
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who expect to maintain an honorable standing in so- 
ciety, or to dispense good to those around them, a 
greater degree of cultivation both of the head and 
heart ; and it is encouraging to known that they are 
putting forth every reasovable exertion to meet, suc- 
cessfully, these requirements. The intelligent portion 
of all society acknowledge the obligation of the State 
to provide for the education ofevery child within its 
bounds, whatever may be its condition; and they 
are beginning to regard the Common Schools as the 
best and the only means of affording thorough in- 
struction in the elementary and the higher branches 
of an English education, to the great mass of our 
youth, and to rely with more confidence, on these 
schools to establish in the minds and hearts of the 
rising generation, the foundation of a moral and 
christian character, that shall redound to their own 
happiness in time to come, and secure to the age in 
which they live the greatest amount of good. 

This awakening interest is manifested in almost 
every courty in the State, by the frequency of hold- 


ing Teachers’ Institutes and by the establishment | 


of temporary Normal Schools that continue in session 
several weeks, all of which are well attended. Last 
spring the Temporary Normal School of Wayne Co. 
was in session eleven weeks and there were in at- 
tendance nearly as many students as there are 
schools in the county. 

The Normal School of Susquehanna Co. last fall, 
numbered upwards of 230 students and 40 papils in 
the Experimental department. By the earnest so- 
licitation of the Teachers ‘of this county, the school 
was opened again on the 30th of Nov. last, to con- 
tinue in session one term of twenty-two weeks. It is 
just to add that the people of this county, in point 
of intelligence and in the interest they feel in the 


work of educating all classes, are second to those of | 


no other county in the State. The inhabitants of 
one small village offer to raise fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, and the Common School Teachers two thousand 


dollars, to aid in erecting buildings to accommodate | 


a Permanent Normal School. 

I will remark, in this connection, that it is much 
easier to have a Normal School in name, than to 
have one in its practical workings. We have “ Nor- 
mal Departments” in Academies in all parts of the 
State, and “ Normal Schools” in various places ; 
and still, in their practical workings—in the ad- 
vantages to be derived from attending them, they 
are the same as they were years ago,—the only change 
that has taken place being in the name. 

In trath, properly speaking, we have no Institu- 


tions that are justly entitled to be called Normal | 


Schools ; still we have some that are doing a noble 
work and will, it is believed, by the aid of the “ Nor- 


mal School Act” and proper encouragement, in the | 


course of a few years, adopt a regular system of ele- 
mentary instruction, based on the laws that govern 


[teachers. Academies and colleges will not remed 


the evil; for, though many of them can teach wail, 
few know any thing about teaching “ how to teach.” 
On motion, Mr. Porter, of Indiana, was appointed 
| Recording Secretary, in the absence of Mr. McDiv- 
itt, from whom, at a later stage of the proceedings, 
an excuse for his absence was received. 

| The hours of business were then arranged as fol- 
lows: from 9 to 12 in the forenoon, from 2 to 4} in 
the afternoon, and from 7 to 94 in the evening. Ad- 
journed. 





AFTERNOON. 

[The Editor of this Journal did not arrive in Indi- 
ana till the afternoon of Tuesday. When he entered 
the hall of the Association,'Mr. Stoddard was 
speaking, by request of the Ex. Committee on “El- 
ementary Instruction:” of his remarks no notes 
were taken ; and for what was said in the morning, 
so far as here reported, the Editor is indebted to 
others. For the following notes the Editor is him- 
self responsible. | 

Mr. Kerr: There is no subject of greater interest 
/or more importance than that of elementary instruc- 
| tion, and particularly in this mode of conveying it,— 
‘by object lessons, 

Mr. Peirce concurred in the remark of Mr. Stod- 
| dard, that the elementary was the most difficult part 
‘of instruction, and that in which failure most fre- 
quently occurred. The more the text book is omit- 
ited here, and oral instruction employed, the better ; 

for in oral explanation the teacher must come down 
to the level of the pupil’s comprehension,—in gram- 
mar, for instance, which may thus be made most in- 
‘teresting. It might be laid down, as a fundamental 
principle in the profession, that oral explanation 
should always precede the use of the text book. 

Mr. Kerr: The inquiry of the pupil for explana- 
‘tion or information, should always be met and satis- 
fied at once, and not put off, if the teacher can give 
jit. Ifnot, let him say so. 

Mr. Roberts: Many important principles in natu- 
‘ral science can be taught by the most simple means: 
—the resistance of the air, as matter, by striking a 
‘cane rapidly through it; the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, by what boys calla “sucker,” &c. 

| Mr. McCormick (of Cambria,) read the report “on 
the dark and bright sides of a Teacher’s Profes- 
|sion,” which,on motion, was received. (see page 247) 
| A recess of 15 minutes was then taken, to enable 
/members to sign the constitution. 

| Mr. Stoddard, offered the following resolution 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That we cordially invite the editors of 
Indiana county to attend our meetings, and report 
‘the proceedings in their respective journals. 

Mr. Morehead, of the Independent, responded at 
This county had labored under great 
The worthy County 





‘some length. 
‘disadvantages in education. 





human development, which shall embrace, not only, | Superintendent had felt and met this at the outset. 
the cultivation of the Senses, the Physical and Intel-| His own paper had been established with a view, 
lectual powers,but the Moral and Religious functions ‘amongst others, to aid in this cause. So strong was 
as well, and which like the vivifying influence of the |the opposition at one time, that the Superintendent 
sun's rays, will soon gladden every rural district, in ; was inclined to resign ; but, fortunately for the cause 


the State, with their benign influence. All should 
support the cause as that of the country and of hu- 
manity. He concluded, by returning, in feeling 
terms, the thanks of the editorial corps for the com- 


Mr. Findley said that some years ago the State 
Association of Ohio, where he then resided, agreed 
to attempt the establishment of two normal schools, 


‘and the county, he had not done so. 


making the association responsible for the appara-/|pliment paid them. 

tus and the salaries of the Professors, if others| Mr. Reed, of Blairsville, as an editor, also congra- 
would provide the buildings. The experiment had |tulated the members on their assemblage here. He 
been quite successful. As a County Examiner in |spoke of the disadvantages encountered in his school 


that State, he had had ample opportunity of observ-|boy days, and of the great advantages now in the 
ing the intellect-murdering process of incompetent reach of all. 
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still aid, in this forward movement. In one respect 
he thought our system inferior to that of Ohio, &c. 


Instead of one board of directors for a whole town- | 


ship, he was of opinion that if each school were a se- 


parate district, with its own officers, it would work | 


better; and suggested that the Association should 
express an opinion on the point. 

Mr. MeClarran said, the Press had but done its 
duty in the support given to the common school 
system ; but the appreciation of its efforts, by this 
audience, will be an additional and welcome stimulus 
to increased energy. 

Mr. Bollman stated there were other journals in 
the county ; and that the editors of all, especially in 
the past two years, had not been behind any in the 
State, in the support given to education. 

Mr. McCormick (of Cambria): We rely on the 
Press to carry us through in our educational efforts. 
In his own county, the editors were not behind any 
in this cause. He hoped it was soinall. It should 
be, for teachers were making subscribers and read- 
ers for them. 

Mr. MecCormick’s report was then taken up for 
discussion. 

Mr. Lamborn, (of Lancaster,) could not perceive 
the dark side of the Teacher's life to be so dark as 
the report made it: Never had felt a moment’s un- 
easiness at the slights of others. Always looked at 
the bright side, and generally got along as well as 
he had reason to expect. 

Mr. Peirce also looked most at the “silver lin- 
ing” spoken of in the report. One consolation of 
the teacher consists in the power to produce new 
and pure thoughts in the childish mind. What can 
equal this? If this do not compensate for months of 
toil, the person out of the reach of such feelings is 
no teacher. Adjourned. 


EVENING. 
Minutes of the semi-annual meeting at Chambers- 


burg read, for information. 
Mr. Lamborn read the report on “ The best meth- 


od of Examining Teachers in accordance with the | 
(See | 
;even during a short visit. 
ivery different in school from what he did during the 


school law ;” which, on motion, was received. 
page 251.) 

Mr. Roberts was opposed to examining teachers on 
obsolete or unfamiliar words. 

Mr. MeCormick, (of Cambria): 
truth in the report. Probably itembraces too much | 
ground, though the subject is not exhausted. Just 
as necessary to discriminate amongst first class | 
teachers, as amongst inferior. Has tried both the | 
oral and written modes of examination. His last | 
examination was a kind of teacher’s school. In this | 
way got rid of the usual embarrassment, and had | 
them into the midst of the examination before they | 
were aware of it. Wrong to puzzle. Directors do 
not allow time enough for the examination. Would 
prefer examinations at the Superintendent’s office, 
where all the appliances would be at hand. A main 
object of the examination is that it may be an incen- 
tive to future progress. If it be thus viewed, there 
would be less opposition to the Superintendency.— 
Heretofore there was no such incentive. 

Mr. Peirce did not comprehend how any one could 
obtain a satisfactory idea of a teacher’s qualifications 
in the art of teaching, without seeing him in the 
school room. A person may be very ready in expla- 
nation to an adult, who will fail in making things 
plain to the child: So on the other hand, another 
may not be well versed in a branch himself, yet from 
a happy knack of exciting interest and leading pu- 
pils on, may cause them to acquire more than he 
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|knows himself. Related instances of both kinds of 
teachers. 

Mr. Lamborn was not prepared to deny that there 
were teachers who could teach more than they knew, 
but was certain that not many such could be found. 
If, however, they were met, should the Examiner 
grant a certificate on the strength of such a gift? 

Mr. Findley felt intejested in the report and the 
subject. No duty more important or difficult than 
ithat of the examination of teachers by County Su- 
perinterdents. ‘Time allowed too short. Thirty or 
forty applicants cannot be properly examined in the 
few hours allotted. Written mode good in ortho- 
igraphy and arithmetic, and saves time; also shows 
|hand-writing. In this State, Co. Superintendents 
‘are required to do too much, and thus the office is 
rendered unpopular. The officer fails to effect all 
|that is expected, and the people attribute the failure 
'tohim, Asto a teacher who could not perform a pro- 
cess himself, yet could overlook the pupil and lead 
him on to do it, it seemed to him like the blind lead- 
ing the blind. Whenever a teacher fails in the re- 
quisite knowledge, he must loose his due influence in 
the school. Pupils are sharp-sighted in such mat- 
ters. As to difference in certificates of first class 
Teachers, two persons may very naturally differ in 
their acquiremerts, yet both be entitled to a profes- 
sional certificate ;—each, it is true, may have his 
strong points, yet both may be respectable in all the 
required branches. 

Mr. McCormick (of Westmoreland). The County 
Superintendent is not limited by law or Directors in 
the time for examination. Liked the report, yet 
could not agree to issue a permanent certificate, on 
an examination of one day. Most agreed that ability 
to teach could not thus be known. This must be as- 
certained by seeing the teacher, and that frequently, 
lin the school room. There are few entitled to the 
full certificate in any county, at onetime. The Supt. 
can readily devote sufficient time to visit such in 
their school rooms often enongh to satisfy himself. 

Mr. Bollman also liked the report. though he be- 
lieved that seeing the teacher in the school could 
alone show his teaching ability. Much may be seen 
A teacher may appear 


examination. Directors are not generally so sparing 
of time as they seem to be in ‘Cambria. Much can 
be done even in six hours. It is rare that so many 
as 30 or 40, or even 20, are to be examined the same 
day. 

Mr. McCormick (of Combria): Most of the schools 
open about October. Hence the work of Examina.- 
tion is crowded into a short space. Directors gen- 
erally attend about 1 P. M.; from that hour to sun- 
down they expect to hear the examinations, and em- 
ploy their teachers; so a3 to return home early. 
Did not say this was right; but it was the fact.— 
Could not agree in the policy of devoting a greater 
portion of time to the schools of first class teachers, 
than the others. All should be treated alike ; or if 
any had a larger portion of the officer’s time, perhaps 
it should be those of the worst teachers. 

Mr. McAfee (of Westmoreland) commenced ex- 
aminations this year on the 19th of August and 
closed them on the 18th of September. No objec- 
tion on the part of Directors to this early com- 
mencement ; on the contrary, had the good fortune 
to meet Directors at all the examinations. Began 
at 10 A. M., and closed in the evening—sometimes 
late—generally lasted 6 or 8 hours. Asked few if 


any questions in the art of teaching. Gave no fig- 
ures in that branch till the school was visited.— 
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Gave a full certificate to no one who did not show but the examiner may and should take all the time 


successful practice, as well as sound theory, in the 
art of teaching. 

Mr. McCormick (of Westmoreland). In his coun- 
ty the Superintendent was not confined t» one day 
by the Directors. Knew of cases in which the ex- 
amination lasted two days, with the consent of the 
Directors. Saw little force in the objection to fre- 
quently visiting schools taught by first class teach- 


ers. 

Mr. Stutzman was not exactly suited by any of the 
remarks that had been made. The Superintendent 
must have a complete knowledge of the wants of his 
county. Some fail, by elevating the professional 
standard too high. The Superintendent is neither 
limited in time by the law nor by Directors. He 
must satisfy himself. Otherwise he might as well 
put certificates of the various grades into a hat, 
and draw out for each candidate at random. He 
must also determine his lowest as well as highest 
grade. Some may be so low as to be unable to pass 
awritten examination. If there be no professional 
certificate in the county, he who holds the highest 
provisional, is at the head of the profession in that 
county, and looses nothing by missing the full cer- 
tificate that year. If-it require so much time to ex- 
amine applicants for the full certificate, could not 
all of that grade in the county be examined on a 
special occasion and with full time ? 

Discussion suspended for the present. 

Mr. Burrowes, by request, briefly addressed the 
association. After some general remarks, he com- 
bated the proposition to recommend a change in our 
existing township organization ;—stating, that seve- 
ral other States were now abandoning the single 
school school district system, and were favoring the 
Pennsylvania plan; that it was the simplest yet 
most efficient that had been tried; that our people 
were now accustomed to it; that it is the most pro- 
motive of emulation amongst the teachers, and of 
uniformity in books and modes of instruction; and 
that it held out the earliest hope of the grading of 
the schools in the rural districts, without which the 
system could never be made to yield its full harvest 
of benefit. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 

Scripture read by President. 

Prayer by Rev. S. Findley. 

Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 

Mr. Porter offered the following amendment to 
the constitution, to be considered at the next ses- 
sion :— 

Resolved, That article 11th of the constitution be | 
amended, to read as follows: 

“The stated meetings of this association shall be 
held annually on the second Tuesday in August, the 
place of each meeting to be agreed upon at the 

revious meeting. Any other meetings shall be 

eft to the discretion of the Executive Committee.” 

The discussion of Mr. Lamborn’s report was re- 
sumed : 

Mr. Lininger, of Indiana, liked the report in the 
main ; but denied that qualification to impart could 
be ascertained by a mere examination of the candi- 
date, or that a permanent certificate should ever be 
granted without seeing the teacher in the actual dis- 
charge of his duty. Never saw an examination that | 
was athorough test of knowledge. Prof. certificate | 
should be withheld till the teacher had made for| 
himself a professional reputation, which can not be | 
done in less than a year. There is no necessity for | 
concluding the examination in any specified number | 
of hours. Directors are to be present, if they wish; | 


needed for a full examination. 

Mr. McCormick (of Cambria). His predecessor 
granted 65 permanent certificates the first year.— 
This fixed the standard low. Since, only 26 have 
been issued, and it is high. Last night, his remarks 
did not relate to examinations for permanent certifi- 
cates. But even for the temporary, a satisfacto- 
ry examination cannot be given in the time usual- 
ly allowed. Even with 2 days for the process, only 
about 3 minutes could be given to each person in 
each branch, if the class numbered 40. He also 
desired the sentiments of the association on the 
question, whether the Superintendents have the right 
to inquire into the moral habits, in the granting of 
certificates ? 

Mr. Kerr said all seemed to agree on the main 
points that had been presented and discussed. Was 
surprised to hear the last question propounded.— 
Supposed, however, it had been put merely to elicit 
the opinion of the association, Full and explicit 
instructions on this point had been issued by the 
State Superintendent, immediately after the crea- 
tion of the office. The County Superintendent has 
power and it is his duty to refuse a certificate on 
account of immorality—say intemperance. 

Mr. Bollman fally concurred with Mr. Kerr onthe 
moral point; he was somewhat astonished that it 
should have been thought necessary to raise it. 

Mr. Row: The object of an examination is not 
to ascertain the whole extent and all the detailsof 
the candidate’s knowledge. A farmer can tell whe- 
thera man isa good cradler by seeing him for a mo- 
ment swing the implement. But will he continue 
to swing it right; will he hold out through the day 
and every day? That is the question. So of the 
the teacher. A few questions on each branch may 


‘show that he knows enough for the wants of the 


school. But how will he teach, and how long will 
he teach well? Thatisthe test. Any one may fail 
in some particular point of his profession; yet he 
may have a good general knowledge of it. If so 


‘and if he be able to impart what he knows easily 


and successfully to his pupils, he is a good teacher. 
The examinations he had seen took 6 or 8 hours to 
12 or 14 Teachers, and seemed to afford time enough 


to test scholarship. He would object to being ex- 


amined by 3 persons, as had been described in Ohio, 
if each examined separately from the rest. 

Mr, Findley explained the mode in Ohio. The 
answers were in writing mostly—all examined the 
answers or listened to them. In this State the ex- 
amination by County Superintendents had done 
much good. The worst were better than the best 
under the old mode; while examinations properly 
conducted, had been of infinite advantage, in their 
stimulating effects on the profession. 

Mr. McCormick (of Cambria) had not much 
faith in written examinations, but had to some ex- 
tent used written or printed questions. Gave them 
to afford time carefully to prepare the answers.— 
Directors generally prefer to hear both the ques- 
tions and the answers, and it was a main point 
to please them. Before he was Superintendent the 


‘influence of the office was 50 per cent. in its favora- 


ble effect on his school ;—this was caused by the an- 


|ticipation of the examination and by the visitation 


of the school. 

Mr. Bollman, could not see how Directors, and 
Teachers, and citizens could all be perfectly satis- 
fied by any form or mode of examination. This 


year, for the first time, used printed slips of ques- © 


tions, by recommendation of the State Department. 
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Did not altogether approve of the mode, if the slips 
were given out some time before. A judicious 
combination of the written with the oral form, 
seemed to afford the most satisfaction here. 


Mr, Lamborn concurred in the opinion that the 
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|grade, often attracts the pupils of the wealthier 


class who should attend the common schools ; and 
thus none but the poorer children are left to the 
\degraded common school. In Iilinois, where he 
had spent part of the past year, boys that could 


worst examinations now were better than those |not read fluently or do long division correctly, 
under the former law. Gave some amusing ac-| were often in what were called “ colleg There 


| 


counts of examinations nnder the old law. Impos-_ 


sible, even in a long examination, to fathom the 
whole of the applicant’s knowledge, if he be a good 
teacher; but a short one will soon exhibit enough 
for all practical purposes. 

Mr. Walker, of Somerset: The amount of the ap- 
licant’s knowledge is first to be ascertained ; then 
is capacity to teach; then his power to organize 

and govern. As to modes of teaching he might be 
required to explain them at the examination ; but 
the others can only be seen in the school-room. 

Discussion closed. 

The association then proceeded to the election 
of officers for the ensuing term; when after nomi- 
nations, the following were duly elected : 

President—J. F. Stoddard, Wayne. 

Vice Presidents—S. P. Bollman, Indiana; J. N. 
Caldwell, Westmoreland; E. Lamborn, Lancaster, | 
and 8. D. Ingram, Dauphin. 

Recording Secretaries—J. J. Stutzman, Somerset, | 
and E. D. B. Porter, Indiana. 

Corresponding Secretary—1, N. Peirce, Lancas- | 
ter. 

Treasurer—Amos Row, Lancaster. 

Executive Committee—B. M. Kerr, Allegheny ; 
8. Findley, Allegheny; J. L. Richardson, Luzerne; 
Wm. Roberts, Philadelphia, and J. T. Valentine, | 


Berks. 





is, however, a relation between the two kinds of 
ischool, if the one be truly a * higher school,” which 
ishould be made to promote the benefit of both.— 
He had recently had charge of one of these so 
‘called “higher Institutions.” but the result was so 
injurious to the common school and so little pro- 
| mising of good, that he could not consent to pro- 
|mote it, or to retain the position. 

| Mr. Lamborn stated that the word “common” 
junfortunately begets the idea of degradation—of 
littleness. He would prefer the term “ public,” as 
ithe designation of the schools of the public. 

Mr. Sypher preferred the word “common” to 
“public ;” but thought the word “ free” preferable 
‘to both. Nevertheless, if there has been odium at- 
‘tached to the nanie of the common school, let us 
elevate the schools and the name will rise with 
them. As to the feeble academies spoken of, where- 


jever there are good common schools near them, 


they die out. That was the way to get rid of them. 

After some further remarks by Messrs. Stutz- 
man, Peirce, Kerr and Sypher, questioning some 
of the positions of the report, the discussion was 
closed. Recess of 10 minutes. 

Mr. McCormick (of Westmoreland) from the 
committee on the Treasurer’s account, made a de- 
tailed report, showing a balance of $226.59 in the 
hands of that officer, exclusive of the receipts and 


On motion, Mr, Kerr was excused from present- | payments at the present meeting. 


ing the annual report of tthe Executive Committee | 


On motion, five delegates were xppointed to re- 


at the present time, on condition that it be present-| present this association at the next mecting of the 


ed at the meeting in August next. 


New York State ‘Teachers’ Association; viz: 


The association then fixed on Scranton in Lu-| Messrs. Kerr, McCormick (of Cambria) Wicker- 


zerne county, as the place of meeting in August, | 

1858. 

of Allegheny, and Lininger, of Indiana, were ap-_ 
ointed a committee to audit the account of the 
reasurer. 


place at 9} o’clock this evening. Adjourned. 


Messrs, McCormiek, of Westmoreland ; Findley, | 


| 


The final adjournment was then agreed to take | 


sham, Stoddard and Bollman. 

On motion, the names of Wm. Roberts, President 
of the association, and H. C, Hickok, State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, were added to the 
delegation. 

Mr. Lininger from the committee 
reported the following : 

Wuerkas: In some sections of our county, the 


on resolutions 


AFTERNOON, lattempt has been made to underrate the impor- 


Mr. Porter's proposed amendment of the Consti- itance of, 


After dis- | 


tution was taken up for consideration. 
cussion by Messrs. Findley, Roberts, Peirce, Bur- 
rowes, and Stoddard, the words “on the second 
Tuesday” were stricken out ; and the amendment to 
the constitution, thus amended, was adopted. The 
amended article therefore réads thus : 

“The stated meetings of this Association shall 
be held annually in August; the place of each 
meeting to be agreed upon at the previous meeting. 
Any other meetings shall be left to the discretion 
of the Executive Committee.” 

Messrs. Lininger of Indiana, Soult of Mifflin and 
Donaldson of Indiana, were appointed a committee 
on resolutions. 

Mr. Sypher of Lancaster, read his report “on 
the relation between the common schools and the 
higher Institutions of learning ;” which was receiv- 
ed, (See page 255.) 

The report being under discussion : 

Mr. Peirce said, there is an intimate relation be- 
tween the common school and other institutions of 





leering.) but it is often made ingenious to the for- 
mer, e private school of the common school 


and to overthrow, the office of County 
Superintendent, therefore, 

Resolved, That the County Superintendency, 
where its duties are properly discharged, is the chief 
animating influence in our common school system. 

Resolved, That to remove it would be gross sac- 


|rilege on this fair temple of science. 


Resolved, That should the unenlightened parsi- 
mony, which still seeks its removal, be successful, 
it would next be emboldened to attempt the demo- 
lition of the whole consecrated edifice. 

Resolved, That we. as an association, reiterate 
our confidence in the County Superintendency. 

Mr. Lininger said it was our duty as Teachers 
to raise our voices boldly and clearly on behalf of 
this great agency. If we were silent, who would 
defend or support it ? 

Mr. Donaldson said he had mostly been a silent 
member, not from want of interest in the proceed- 
ings of the association, but, this being the first 
meeting he had attended, from want of knowledge 
of its workings. He felt, however, impelled to 
state his sentiments on this subject. The common 
school system is now alive, in contrast with the al- 
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most sleep of death that oppressed it five years 
ago. No rational explanation of this change can 
be given, that will not take in the County Superin- 
tendency as the chief agent in producing it. It 
would be a destruction of the degree of vitality that 
had been produced, for the legislature now to abo- 
lish the office. The most enlightened parsimony, 
if there be such a thing, must arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that it is true economy tocontinue it. Unen- 
lightened parsimony calculates differently, Its 
reckoning, leading to the conclusion that the dis- 
continuance of the office would cause a saving of 
about $2 to each school and a dime to each tax- 
payer in the county, would of course be conclusive 
for the repeal. But one visit by a competent Su- 
perintendent to the school, will give as many valu- 
able thoughts to the tax-payer’s child, as he him- 
self—who talks, it may be, only of money—would 
impart ina year. If every citizen paid a dollar 
instead of a dime to the support of this office, it 
would be money most beneficially expended. The 
signature to calls for meetings against the County 
Superintendency (“many tax payers’) spoke the 
voice of parsimouy—unmixed parsimony, and told 
the whole nature of the opposition. 

Mr. Burrowes concurred in every sentiment ut- 
tered as to the value and efficiency of the office 
under consideration. It was the right arm of the 
system. Still, in some portions of the State, there 
was unfortunately, just, honest, cause for the oppo- 
sition that existed. Where the duties of the office 
were either wholly neglected or negligently and in- 
efficiently discharged, discontent and opposition 
were natural and to be expected. He gave instan- 


ces of the feeling, growing out of this state of | 
things: and said there the blame attached neither} 


to the people nor the office, but to the officer. 
Whereas, in counties with faithful-efficient officers, 
such as the ‘one they were now in seemed to be, 


the office was gaining in strength and improving the | 


schools every year. He urged it upon Teachers to 
see to it that this great agency be not lost by their 


own want of firmness, As the party most interest- | 


ed, it was their duty, when cause of complaint ex- 
isted, to make it known in the proper quarter, that 
the remedy may be at once applied. 


Vr. Stoddard: \t is needless now to argue the! 


utility of the office, when properly administered,— 
lt has vindicated itself, The contrast between ed- 
ucational operations, in one department of the 
movement, a few years ago and now, shows this.— 
Then it was impossible to get up a full meeting of 
teachers ; now they crowd together by hundreds. 
At one place a call had brought three teachers to- 
gether at a county meeting. Next year under the 
Superintendency, 100 out of a 120 in the same coun- 
ty answered to their names. In another 20 was then 
a pretty good meeting, where recently 270 had 
been together for 10 weeks. This showed it to be 
useless to expect an organization without a head, 
No doubt the office has been prostituted in some 
counties, It is therefore incumbent on teachers to 
endeavor that the right men be named for the sta- 
tion. 

Resolutions nuanimously adopted. 

A small bill for stationery furnished to a former 
Executive Committee, was, on motion of Mr, Kerr, 
ordered to be paid, Adjourned, 


EVENING. 


By prerione request and arrangement, Mr. Stod- 
dard delivered an address on Education, which oc- 


cupied about an hour. He was followed by Mr. 


Kerr, who occupied half an hour; and Mr, Bur- 
rowes concluded this part of the evening exercises, 
by an address about three quarters of an hour in 
length. No notes were taken and therefore no re- 
port of any these addresses can be presented. 

President Roberts also made some pertinent and 
interesting remarks on the origin, history and ef- 
fects of the association. 

Mr. Stoddard offered the following : 

Wuereas, The friends of education, during our 
meeting, have labored earnestly to make our stay 
with them pleasant and profitable ; therefore, 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are here- 
by tendered, to the friends of education of Indi- 
ana, who have thus cheerfully extended to us their 
encouragement and aid. Adopted. 

Mr. Kerr stated that a charge of $16 had been 
»made for the use of the building in which the asso- 
,ciation held its sessions ; and invited the action of 
the body upon the subject. After some discussion 
the bill was ordered to be paid. In reference to 
\this, it should be said that, the local committee had 
engaged the building at the price named, which, an- 
der all the cireumstances—the State of the weath- 
‘er and of the streets causing the floor to be conaid- 
jerably soiled, the cost of light, fuel and attendanee, 
_&c.,—did not seem to be unreasonable. The only 
question was, whether the association ought to be 
called on to pay the charge; accommodations of 
jthis kind having usually been provided by the local 
authorities or friends of the cause. But certainly 
those having charge of the building occupied, on 
the present occasion, were entitled to the compen- 
sation agreed.on. 

Vr. Row offered the following, which was adopt- 
vd : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are 
/due to the officers of the Penna. R. R. Co., for the 
liberal reduction of fare to the members in attend- 
ance, 

Mr. Peirce offered the following which was' also 
adoped, 

Resolved, That we recommend to all Pennsylya- 
nia Teachers, to subscribe for the organ of our 
|school system, the Pennsylvania School Journal. 
| After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Donaldson, the as- 
sociation adjourned to meet at Scranton, Luzerne 
'co., on such day in August, 1858, as shall be fixed 
on by the Ex. Committee. 

Jos. J. SturaMan, Seow’ 
E. D. B. Porter, } a 


REPORT ON METHODS IN TEACHING. 
BY A. BURTT. 


Nothing is done the worse for being done meth- 
odically. Few things can be well done without an 
acquaintance with the best methods for their ac- 
complishment. ‘Teaching is not an exception. It 
is not sufficient that the teacher has the literary ac- 
quirements to enable him to pass creditably the in- 
spection of a County Superintendent or Board of 
Examiners; he should have well digested methods 
i executing the work he undertakes ; methods for 
'governing his school, for hearing recitations, and 
for presenting and illustrating each particular part 
of each particular study. Hence the importance, 
when practicable, of attending a good Normal 
School, and of visiting such schools of the grade 
he intends to teach as have the reputation of being 
skillfully conducted, and the indispensable necessity 
of studying thoroughly those excellent works, on 
the art of teaching now within the reach of all 
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such as Abbot’s Teacher, Page’s Theory and Prac-| ed, to furnish them. ‘To illustrate more fully what 


tice, Aleott’s Confessions of a Schoolmaster, and | 
the Modus Operandi of our excellent friend Prof. | 
Lamborn. These, if he has good discrimination | 
will go far to enable him to arrange asystem, which | 
will ensure success in his ardnous and honorable, 
calling. 

The duty of the teacher to his classes, with refe- 
rence to their studies is two-fold :—to hear recita- 
tions, and to teach. The pupils should be furnished 
with good text-books, and should be required to 
study them carefully, that they may, if possible, 
comprehend the true intent and meaning of the au- 
thor. But this alone is not enough; they should 
also have the instructions of the living teacher,— 
not a pretender who is himself destitute of clear| 
views of the subject, and whose discourse only tends 
to mystify, confuse, and discourage the learner,—but 
a teacher who can generalize, define, and distinguish, | 
and by clearness of presentation, and propriety of 
illustration, render his subject intelligible and at- 
tractive. ‘To this end, the teacher should observe, 
= and practice. 

e deem that no directions ean be given which) 
will suit the peculiar circumstances of every case, 
and hence the teacher must needs depend much on 
the results of his own observation and experience, 
and hence should possess good practical sense.— 
Some methods, however, are of very general utility, 
and, with appropriate modifications to suit the oc- 
casion, seldom fail to accomplish the desired end. 

It can hardly be supposed, that, within the com- | 
pass of a brief essay, any thing considerable can 
be presented upon so extensive a subject as the one 
assigned for the present occasion, and there would 
doubtless be an impropriety in the author's attempt- 
ing to give instruction to teachers of long experi- 
ence in sehools of a high grade. Hence, we shall 
take the liberty, in the little we may be permitted 
to say, of making some suggestions which possibly 
may be found to be advantageous to the younger and 
less experienced members of our profession. We 
propose to treat of class exercises in the elementary 
part of written arithmetic, and we would suggest the 
following general direction : 

Let the pupils be required to have the examples, 
previously assigned as a lesson, worked out on their 
slates, and when called upon to recite, let each pu- 
pil perform one or more of them on the blackboard, 
and explain the operation, in accordance with a 
model furnished by the text-book or teacher. 

Let the teacher then direct attention to each im- 
portant word used in the explanation, and see that 
the pupils clearly understand its import. This be- 
ing done, the teacher may impart such other infor- 
mation as he may deem appropriate. In working 
the examples on the blackboard, it is best to adhere 
to a particular form, as it will sometimes greatly 
facilitate the explanations. 

Now we do not pretend that there is any thing 
novel in what we have here recommended, except, 
perhaps the requisition that the work shall be writ- 
ten, and the explanations given, in accordance with 
set forms; and it is therefore to this that we invite 
more especial attention. 


It will, of course, be understood that the models 
are for the purpose of explanation, and when the 
philosophy of the operations is clearly comprehend- 
ed, and an ability to explain with readiness ac- 
quired, they need no longer be used. 

Appropriate models are seldom found in the text 
books, and therefore it will be necessary for the 
teacher, who may adopt the plan here recommend- 





we mean, we will give afew specimens which have 

been used with considerable success, and which the 

pupils can easily learn by concert recitation. 
Commencing with Simple Addition, let it be re- 


quired to find the sum of 986, 732 and 885. Let it 
be written onthe board thus 

986 13 

732 200 

885 2600 

2603 

After reading the question, the pupil say, “ We 
write the numbers so that units of the same local 
value stand under each other. and adding the units, 
we have 13 units, equal to 1 ten and 3 units, we 
write the 3 units in unit's place and add the 1 ten to 
the tens, and adding the tens we have 20 tens, equal 
2 hundreds ; we place a cipher in ten’s place and 


add the 2 hundreds to the hundreds, and adding the 
hundreds we have 26 hundreds, equal 2 thousands 
and 6 hundreds, we place the 6 hundreds in hun. 


| dred’s place, and the 2 thousands in thousands’ place, 


and we have for the sum 2603.” 

The recitation being completed, the teacher 
should impress upon the minds of the class by ques- 
tions and illustrations, the meaning of the importan 
words used, and the reasons for the methods of pro- 
ceeding in the operation. In the present instance 
let him explain the terms, /ocal value, simple value 


| untis, tens, hundreds, and show that writing unite 


of the same local value under each other, and com- 
mencing to add with the units is for convenience and 
not of necessity, but that it is essential that the 
units, tens, hundreds, &c., should be added separate- 
ly. He may farther notice that the transferring of 
the tens found by adding the units to the tens, and 
the hundreds found by adding the tens, to the hun- 
dreds, &c., is called carrying one for ten, and that it 
depends upon the ratio of lecal increase, and that 
this ratio depends on the number of significant fig- 
ures ; explaining at the same time the terms used, 
ratio significant, §c. 

This explanation can be readily applied to larger 
numbers and may be continued until the reasons for 
the different steps of the operation are well under- 
stood, when it may be dropped and in the applica- 
tion of addition the following may be used: 

Question—“ A tradesman owes to one man 245 
dollars, to another 187 dollars and to a third 96 dol- 
lars, how much does he owe in all.” 

Expressed as usual in addition. 

Explanation—“ This is a case of addition, in 
which three numbers are given to find their sum, 
performing the operation we have 528 dollars for 
the answer.” 

Previous to commencing subtraction, let the 
teacher demonstrate to the class that if to each of 
two numbers the same number be added, the differ- 
ence will remain the same ; and therefore, if it will 
aid in any operation we are at liberty to make such 
additions. Then for subtraction we give the follow- 
ing : 

Question—From 6206 take 343. 

EXPRESSION 
10 10 
5206 
343 
£2 





48 63 
Explanation—We write the subtrahend under the 
minuend, so that units of the same local value stand 
under each other; and subtracting the 3 units from 
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the 6 units we have 3 units remaining which we write | * Question—“ What is the cost of 150 acres of 
in unit’s place. Since we cannot take 4 tens from 0 we land at 20 dollars per acre,” 

add to the minuend 10 tens, and subtracting the 4 Since one acre costs 20 dollars, 150 acres will cost 
tens we have 6 tens remaining; which we write in tev’s | 150 times 20 dollars, to obtain which we multiply 
place. Since we added 10 teris to the minuend we | 90 dols. by 150, and we have 5000 dols. for the answer. 
add its equivalent 1 hundred to the subtrahend, and | Be careful that the pupil does not say “we multi- 
we have 4 hundreds. Since we cannot take 4 hun- | ply the 20 dollars by the 150 acres, or that we maul- 
dreds from 2 hundreds we add to the minuend 10) tiply the 150 acres by the 20, or by the 20 dollars ’ 
hundreds and we have 12 hundreds, and subtracting for either would be incorrect. 

the 4 hundreds we have 8 hundreds remaining,; Proceeding to division, let the example be to de- 
which we write in hundred’s place. Since we add. | vide 896 by 5. 


ed 10 hundreds to the minuend, we add its equiva-| EXPRESSION. 
lent 1 thousand to the subtrahend and subtracting 5)896(100 
it from the 5 thousands we have 4 thousands re- 500 70 
maining which we write in thonsand’s place, and we steven, 5) 
have for the difference 4863.” 206 
Application of subtraction. 350 1894 
Question—* America was discovered in the year Brus 
1492. How many years since. “This is a case of 46 
subtraction, two numbers being given to find the 45 
difference ; performing the operation we have 365 pe 
years for the answer.” 1 
The explanation of Multiplication is similar to , 
EXPLANATION, 


that of Addition. If it be required to multiply 
5703 by 5, let it be thus written out : 
5703 15 
5 10 
3500 


“5 is contained in the 800, 100 times, subtracting 
one hundred times 5 which is 500 from the 896 we 
have 396 remaining, 5 is contained in the 390, 70 
,times ; subtracting 70 times 5 which is 350 from the 








28515 28000 

Explauation—* Obtaining 5 times 3 units, we 
have 15 units, equal 1 ten and 5 units; we write 
the 5 units in unit’s place and add the 1 ten to the 
tens. Obtaining 5 times 0 we have 0, plus the 1 
ten, we have ten, whicli we write in ten’s place.— 
Obtaining 5 times 7 hundreds we have 35 hundreds 
equal 3 thousands and 5 hundreds ; we write the 5 
hundreds in hundred’s place and add the 3 thousands 
to the thousands. Obtaining 5 times 5 thousands 
we have 25 thousands plus the 3 thousands, equal 
to 28 thousands, equal 2 ten thousands and 8 thou- 
sands, we write the 8 thousands in thousand’s place 


and the 2 ten thousands in ten thousand’s place, and | 


we have for the product 28515.” 

For multiplying by large numbers, using partial 
products, the following may serve: Multiply 3420 
by 345. 


EXPRESSION, 
9420 X5 = 17100 
3420 x 40 = = 136800 
3420 « 300 = 1026000 
1179900 


EXPLANATION. 
“345 times 3420 will be equal to the sum of 5 
times 3420, 40 times 3420, and 3420, and 300 times 
3420. 
Obtaining 5 times 3420 we have 17100 
Obtaining 40 times 3420 we have 136800 
Obtaining 300 times 3420 we have 1026000 
Obtaming the sum of these products - 
we have for the answer 1179900 
Previous to commencing the exercises in the ap- 





396 we have 46 remaining; 5 is contained in the 46 
9 times, subtracting 9 times 5 which is 45 from the 
46 we have 1 remaining, which divided by 5 gives 
the fraction 4, then we have for the quotient 1794.” 

The pupil may be farther instructed that the given 
dividend 896 is taken as being equal to 500*350x 
45xX1, 

and that 5 is contained in 500 100 times. 
5 “ in 350 70 “ 
5 “ in 45 9 
5 “ in l t “ 
Therefore 5 is contained in 896 1791 times. 

A few simple examples may be explained by the 
foregoing method, to induct the learner into the phi- 
‘losophy of the operation, after which the following 
‘may be generally used, as it will be found more 
| practical. 





EXAMPLE. 
How often is 8 contained in 34477. 
| EXPRESSION, 
8)34477 





43092 

Explanation—“ Since 8 isnot contained in 3 ten 
thousands we have no ten thousand’s figure in the 
quotient; 3 ten thousands plus the 4 thousands 
equal 34 thousands, 8 is contained in the 34 thou- 
‘sands 4 times, which gives 4 for the thousands fig- 
ure in the quotient and 2 thousands remaining; 2 
thousands plus the 4 hundreds equal 24 hundreds; 8 
is contained in the 24 hundreds 3 times, which gives 
|3 for the hundreds figure in the quotient, and 0 re- 
‘maining; since 8 is not contained in the 7 tens we 
have 0 for the ten’s place in the quotent and 7 tens 


plication of multiplication, the pupil should be|remaining; 7 tens plus 7 units equal 77 units; 8 is 
taught that in multiplication of denominate num-|contained in the 77 units 9 times, which gives 9 for 
bers, the multiplicand is always denominate and of |the units figure in the quotient and 5 units remain- 
the same name as the product; that the multiplier ing which divided by 8 gives §, therefore we have 
is abstract denoting the number of times the multi- | for the quotient 43094.” 
plicand is to be taken, and that this is not effected, Let the pupil observe that, in the foregoing, the 
by the positions in which the numbers are placed ; | terms, thousands, hundreds, &c., applied to the par- 
their relative positions being merely for convenience. tial dividends, denote name or local value, and that 
Then the forms usually given in intellectual arith- the quotient figure resulting is of the same name or 
metics, and which are generally known, wil! be local value as the number divided. 
found sufficient ;—for example : In the application of division there are two cases 
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"Ist. When it is required that the quotient shall |the 7 the multiplier, whatever may be their relative 


be of the same name as the dividend. | positions in the expression. 
EXAMPLE. Reduction Ascending, Example. 

Question—“ If 5 tons of hay cost 85 dollars what! Reduce 10090 pounds to tons. 

is the price of one ton ?” | EXPRESSION. 

EXPLANATION. — Ibs. 

“Since 5 tons cost 85 dollars one ton will cost 4, 25)10090 

of 85 dollars, to obtain which we divide 85 by 5 and | oe 

we have 18 dollars for the answer. | 4)403 qrs + 15 lbs. 


Some authors think that there is an error in this | a 
explanation, because, say they, “ In your division you | 20)100 cwt + 3 qrs. 
have compared an abstract number with a denomi- | — 


nate number.” But this perhaps, is a misapprehen- | 5 tons. 

sion; for having shown by the reasoning that we | Ibs TT. Cwt. Qrs. Lbs. 
wish to obtain a certain part of a denominate num- | 10090 = 5 O 38 15 
ber, say 1 of 85 dollars, we make the comparison | EXPLANATION. 


without reference to the name, and having ascer-| “Since 25 pounds are equal to one quarter 10090 
tained that | of 85 is 17 we are at liberty to say that | pounds are equal to as many quarters as 25 is con- 
1 of 85 dollars is 17 dollars. |tained times in 10090, equal 403 quarters plus 15 
2d. When it is required that the quotant shall be | pounds. Since 4 quarters are equal to 1 ecwt. 403 
of a denomination different from the dividend.— | quarters are equal to as many cwt. as 4 is contained 
Example—* If flour is 6 dollars per bbl. how many | times in 403, equal 100 cwt plus 3 quarters, since 
barrels can be purchased with 75 dollars?” LExpla- 20 cwt are equal to one ton 100 ewt are equal to as 
nation—“ Since 6<dollars will purchase one barrel of many tons as 20 is contained times in 100, equal 5 
flour, 75 dollars will purchase as many barrels of | tons, therefore 10090 pounds equal 5 tons 3 quarters 
flour as 6 dollars is contained times in 75 dollars ;|and 15 pounds. 
to obtain which we divide 75 by 6 and we have 12}; We will let these suffice for specimens of modeis 
barrels for the answer.” and hasten to close 
In this operation the quotient strictly speaking is; To using models in arithmetic, the following ob- 
abstract, but the reasoning shows that it is equal to | jections are sometimes made : 
the number of barrels of flour required, and it is| 1st. The pupil will not so well understand the 
therefore so taken. language used by the teacher as he would his own ; 
Passing to reduction of denominate numbers:—For | and therefore it would be better for him to give the 
reducting descending. Example—Reduce 7 bush- |explanation, however defective, in his own words. 


els, 3 pecks and 5 quarts to pints. | We answer, to explain the process accurately re- 
Bu. P. Qt. 'quites a very thorough understanding of the subject 
a |as well as considerable command of language, nei- 
4p \ther of which the pupil has; and therefore his at- 
— |tempts will be erroneous in a high degree, and, as 
98 ithe bad methods learned will have to be unlearned, 
3 it will be better, at first, for him to use the more ap- 
— propriate language of the model, especially, if it is 
31 p accompanied with such explanations, as will enable 
8 qt him fully to comprehend it, and make it his own. 
— | Object. 2d. The examples in Arithmetic are so 
248 ‘different, that the models would require constant 
6 ‘modifications to be applicable, and hence would 
shi | be comparatively useless. 
254 qt Ans. This is not true with reference to the pri- 
2 pt |mary operations, but it is partially true, with refer- 
—- ence to those parts which come after, and are later 
508 pts ‘studied ; and then it may be a very proper exercise 
EXPLANATION. |for the pupil to modify his explanations to suit the 


Since 1 bushel is equal to 4 pecks, 7 bushels are | peculiarities of each example, which he will be the 
equal to 7 times 4 pecks, which are 28 pecks, plus better prepared to do, from having practised in imi- 
the 3 pecks equal 31 pecks: since 1 peck is |itation of the teacher. 
equal to 8 quarts, 31 pecks are equal to 31 times 8; Let us “Prove all things and hold fast that 
quarts, which are 238 quarts, plus the 6 quarts equal which is good.” 
254 quarts. Since 1 quart is equal to 2 pints, 254 
quarts are equal to 254 times to pints, which are | : : ’ len 
608 pints: wherefore 7 bushels, 3 pecks and 6 hos Dark and the vt = of . wear s Profession 
quarts equal 508 pints.” a ee 

In the foregoing operation the multiplicands are | 
written under the multipliers, as a matter of conve-| [The subject of the following Essay was not one 
nience, and the teacher should direct attention to this, |of our own choice, but had been assigned before to 
and repeat and illustrate what has been previously |another person. The reader will pardon the play 
remarked, that the relative position of numbers does of imagination while we portray the vicissitudes, dis- 
not change their office in the operation. Forexam-|couragement and hopes of the teacher, in a style 
ple, if it be required to find the difference between unusually poetic. It would be impossible to recount 
the numbers 125 and 75, the larger number 125 /all the trials and pleasures incident to a life of 
will be the minuend no matter whether written above |teaching. ‘To doso would be to furnish examples as 
below or otherwise : also when it is required to find | varied as human character itself. The diversity of 
7 times 4 pecks, the 4 pecks is the multiplicand and | character with which the teacher must necessarily 
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come in contact, would render such a task too great | 
a burden; consequently the general characteristics | 
of mankind will only be sketched by individual ex. | 
emplifications, which the teacher must frequent- | 
ly feel in himself or see in others. These incidents 
will not all be known or met with by any one teach- | 
er, but every one has witnessed some one of the, 
troubles or hopes mentioned. 

When farmers, directors, superintendents, people | 
and others are mentioned, only those are intended 
whose actions are suitable to the exemplification | 
given, and not the entire class. 

To those who think the subject over-wrought and | 
not sufficiently practical, we would beg leave to say, | 
that it is much easier to criticise than to write.— | 
Besides,'what is the use of reading and study, if no} 
benefits are to accrue, either to individuals or to so- | 
ciety generally ? With these remarks we will let the | 
Essay find its way through the wide dominions over 


so he nourishes the tender mind. As Zephyrus 
breathes upon Flora, so breathes he into it the 
breath of intellectual and moral life. 

It is the career of such a teacher—one who leaves 
his foot-prints upon the sands of time—that we 
would now contemplate. Heis an adventurer upon 
life’s frozen waters, and must endure hardships ere 
he may reach an open sea, 

Ist. The frst discouragement that darkens his 
career, is that of solitude. Hermit-like, his life is 
spent in seclusion and retirement. He is removed 
from the busy and enlivening scenes of every-day 


q{life. His pathway is not among the great. His 


mind is not only abstracted from the pursuits of life, 
but he has withdrawn himself from the walks of men. 
His circle is youth, and his companions are chil- 
dren. The jingle of the passing sleigh-bell, sends 
no thrill of joy to his soul. He is unfamiliar with 
the scenes of pleasure. He has adapted his mind 
and his manner to the capacity of children, until he 





which the Journal dispenses light. 
oneal sapousee Hep] ‘becomes childish. His want of familiarity with the 


Life is a checkered scene. Clouds and adversity | world, incapacitates him for the discharge of the du- 
darken the horizoa of life in every pursuit. Human | ties devolved in any other pursuit. There is no oth- 
life is but a ripple on the stream of time. Before Be obstacle that may be interposed, which has a more 
us and behind us are seas and depths unfathomable. | visible effect upon the earnest teacher. He feels it 
Hence, it is not expected that the profession of not only in his transactions with his fellow men, 
teaching will be exempt from discouragement. The | but particularly in the decline of physical health. 
teacher, too, has his trials and his forebodings. In | [nsidious melancholy sits upon his soul. Decrepi- 
proportion to the interest which he feels in his VO-| tude admonishes him that as man was created, so 
cation, are the fears and the anxieties which sur-| should he live, a social being. A life of solitude 
round him. — ~~ induces habits, not only of abstraction, but also of 

The public are aware that there are different |inaction. His heart has not been accustomed to 
kinds of teachers. ‘here is the indifferent and apa. | peat responsive to the voice of music or the charms 
thetic teacher, who either labors none at all, or la-| of mirth, and a disposition grows upon him to shun 
bors without interest and without system. He may |rather than to court the cheering influence of soci- 
plant, but he does not water. The germ of eternal om 
promise, placed in his charge, is suffered to grow up| ‘2d, The second obstacle in the way of the teach- 
without care and without cultivation. He treats ler’s success is ignorance. It is not that want of in- 
with Boreal. coldness the bud destined to bloom in | formation among the members of the little grou 
immortal vigor, or to fade in endless disgrace. Such clustered onank’ him in the school room to whic 
a teacher will never have his pathway illumined by a | we refer, but the Egyptian darkness that may be 
single ray of hope or of promise. He does not ap (seen and felt among the people. It is diffienlt to 
preciate the importance of his calling, nor the re-|supply the wants of a people who are ignorant of 
sponsibility of his position, and, hence, he must what they need. It is but seldom that more than a 
look forward with dismal apprehensions into the | few minds in a district agree, as to what they should 
impenetrable future. |be taught. The best rules and the most judicious 

Then there is the dutiful teacher, who in calm or methods are but impediments in the way of a teach- 
in storm, during sunlight or shadow, steers by the |er’s success, unless they meet the approval of the 
polar star of conscience, as the sure guide to all his| people. But men who rely implicitly upon the skill 
actions. He views himself as a creature endowed |of the operator, in any other pursuit, will, without 
not only with the power, but with the responsibili-|any cause, doubt the skill of the teacher, and at 
ity of acreator. He has placed in his care an im-/once interfere with the regulations of the school 
mortal mind, “without form and void ”—withoutan|room. Even directors are not faultless in this re- 
impression that may fix a future determination;|spect. Their ignoronce is sometimes a barrier to 
plastic as the clay in the hands of the potter; yet \eeanenh. Those who do not believe that the earth 
which when matured will retain the precise form of |is spherical in form, will oppose the introduction of 
the mould in which it was cast. He feels a desire the study of Geography. The pupils are aware of 
to impart to his workmanship the characteristics |the opposition. The school may not be open one 
not only of mental beauty but of moral grandeur, that week, until an under-current of public sentiment 


when completed he may safely pronounce it good, 
He not only says “let there be light and there is 
light,” but he says let there be principle and there is 
principle. He not only separates “light from dark- 
ness” but truth from error. He does not illumine 
with the sudden blaze of a meteor, but as the sun 
dispenses light upon the revolving earth, first by a 


sweeps away the character of the teacher. There is 
a murmur of discontent not unlike the sound in the 
|tops of the mulberry trees, once, and yet a signal for 
\war. The enemies of the “school system” enlist 
‘in the crusade of opposition. They subscribe to 
‘the Hannibal vow of open and eternal hostility.— 
From an ignorance of law and duty, or a spirit of 


dawn, then by a mixed light, and finally by a noon- selfishness, a feeling may often alienate the hearts 
tide effulgence, so does he impart knowledge in grad- ‘even of those who were, at first, instrumental in se- 
uated proportions, till he has produced a mental and curing for him a situation, They expected a conni- 
moral illumination. Nor does he treat the “ vital | vance at favoritism, and because his honest integrity 
spark” of immortality with the uncongenial cold-|is proof against their approaches, heis tried and con- 
ness of winter, but with the fructifying warmth of |demned even by relations. He is ostracised by 
summer. As the dew cherishes the delicate plant, | friends and vindicitively pursued by enemies merely 
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because they are either ignorant of his duty, or are 


so selfish as to violate their own. Every word of op-| 


position penetrates the heart of their victim, and he 
is finally immolated upon the altar of their selfish- 
ness and ignorance. 


3d. A third misfortune that often arises to ob-| 


scure the sky of the faithful instructor, is the bigotry 
of the people. The religious and political zealot, 


prepares the fagots and builds the funeral pile for 


the teacher, before his feet have crossed the thresh- 
old of the little frame school house designated as 


his abiding place, during the dreary scenes of winter. | 


Madame Rumor has been on the qui vive whispering 


a doubt into the minds, or infusing a poison into the | 


hearts of the parents in the district. The busy elder 
of one denomination has been informed that the 
teacher just employed belongs to another, and he 
sits restlessly upon his arm chair until an interview 


either converts him to his views or makes ene-| 
The | 


mies of those who might have been friends. 
brawling political leader of the Shibboleth of some 
exploded party, has visited a Director of kindred 
proclivities, and merely intimated to him that the 
employment of that teacher will just reduce their 
strength one vote. The teacher soon discovers that 
he is suspiciously watched, and ere long an objection 
is filed, that he has been guilty of certain impropri- 
eties in conversation. A feeling of dissatisfaction 
spreads, like a wave, over the face of the community. 

e children begin to manifest a spirit of insubordi- 
nation. The teacher has his doubts and misgivings, 
but is ignorant of the cause. “Clouds and darkness 
are round about him.” He returns from his labors 
with a sorrowful heart, sighs himself asleep and re- 
vels in melancholy dreams. 

4th. A fourth trouble is found in the secret work. 
ings of malice. A wayward youth was chastised 
for the commission of a deep and dark crime. The 
instructor punished with the intent to do good. 
The mainspring of the act was the reformation of a 
wicked heart. But in nature “like begets like.”— 
It is rot expected that the father of such a son will 
have a heart altogether free from malicious influen- 
ces. The avenues to his cold heart cannot be reach- 
ed. A collision is expected which casts a shadow 
of gloom over the otherwise serene mind of the 
teacher. He saunters thoughtfully to his home and 
returns contemplatively to his school. The tongue 
of slander in the meantime has been busy, and 
soon the little temple at whose shrine he offered, is 
closed against him. This is but one practical ex- 
ample. He feels that he is moving unprotected, 
within the camp of enemies. He doubts the moral 
honesty of men. He finds no feeling of sympathy 
inany heart. The shock is the greater because he 
gave no occasion for it. Discouragement settles 
like a miasm upon his mind, and he leaves in sorrow 
and disgust. 

5th. <A jifth shadow in the picture is that of so- 
cial discouragement. “He is only a teacher” falls 
from the lips of not only the ignorant, but from the 
tongue of the “elite” and better informed. His 
mind is a store-house of chosen knowledge. His 
heart is the seat of fixed moral principles. But they 
are rich and he is poor. “He is only a teacher.”— 
The morning assemblage of the gay, where is indis- 
solubly tied the hymeneal knot, the afternoon party 
and the evening coterie, have extended no invita- 
tion to him, whose time and health are spent in in- 
stilling into the minds of younger brothers and sis- 
ters the principles of immortal truth. They admit 
that he has done his duty. He has taken the little 
ones by the hands, and he has gently led them along 
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|the flowery paths of science and by the quiet water® 
of the fountain of knowledge, cheering them when 
‘their spirits grew faint. But what of that? “He is 
‘only a teacher.” 

6th. The next difficulty that presents itself before 
the mind is that of science; for even science is 
‘not exempt from apparent absurdities and inconsis- 
tencies. New books present new difficulties. The 
teacher may assume too much or believe too little. 
|The explorer upon the ocean of knowledge must 
isteer cautiously between Scylla and Charybdis.— 
There are mysteries in art and phenomena in nature. 
| All within us and around us are themes for astonish- 
ment and wonder. The student of nature must in- 
vestigate cautiously. He must light his torch at 
the fountain of Dodona, or doubt will fling a shadow 
over his field of exploration. Then he is called a 
teacher, and if he fail to elucidate all difficulties, a 
feeling of distrust insinuates itself into the public 
mind. He must untie the Gordian knot, solve the 
jriddle of the Sphynx, and find his way out of every 
labyrinth. In addition to all this, he must prescribe 
for the sick, cure the spavin, write deeds, survey 
lands and solve all kinds of puzzles, or be condemn- 
ed as an incompetent teacher. The first failure en- 
genders deubts, the second confirms them. 

ith. Again, the teacher is placed (in loco parentis) 
in place of the parent, and he is expected to cherish 
all the affection for the members of the juvenile 
cluster around him, that fond parents bestow upon 
their children. There is not an anxiety of a father 
\nor a solicitude of a mother, that he is not presum- 
ed to realize, in all its tenderness and in all its pow- 
er, Such a duty is more pleasing in conception 
than possible in performance. Clustered around 
him he beholds every variety of character. He 
must prevent Icarus from rising so high that he will 
melt his winds, and Icelos from sinking so low as to 
become a beast. Moreover the child’s truthfuluess 
will never be doubted while the veracity of the 
teacher will be often impeached. But should one 
child be for a moment neglected, in the bosom of 
its maternal guardian there may well up a spirit 
of unconquerable jealousy. To provide for the com- 
fort of each he must attend, early and late, though 
they may attend when they please. Thus is present- 
ed a net-work of difficulties, which may ensnare the 
most cautious and skillful. 

8th. The teacher is often beset with another kind 
of trouble. His pecuniary resources are not com- 
mensurate with his demands. He is embarrassed. 
Twenty dollars per month will not meet fifty dollars 
worth of demands per month. He could manage 
by a strict economy to live, if single, but he may 
have a household to maintain. The Directors will 
not employ him unless he make teaching a profes- 
sion, yet they will give him employment but four 
| months in the year. This, at the usual salary, will 
‘only be one hundred dollars per year, with which he 
/must support a family. The farmer has his calves 
and his colts to care for. A new edifice must be 
lerected to protect them, which, in itself is not 
| wrong, but the immortal mind is left to be educated 
iby accident. The merchant’s wife needs a hundred 
‘dollar shawl, and the children in the whole district 
|must see the Circus show, while the old man must 
isip ten cents worth of old Monongahela nectar 
every day during the year. Consequently the teach- 
ier must live on half allowance. Yet the people de- 
|mand that teaching be made a profession. The 
teacher’s family ought to have some flour, the rent 
is due on the last quarter, and his children need shoes, 
lbut the Treasurer has not money with which to re- 
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deem the last year’s order. This is another shadow | If the heart knows its own 


of the shady side. 

9th. Then he must contend with the indifference 
of the parent and the dullness of the pupil. The 
former will not purchase books and the latter will 
notuse them. He labors to advance his pupils, but 
they seem loth to push forward. To-day the Gram- 








bitterness, it feels also its 
own consolation. During his career the inner man 
|may have experienced feelings of remorse which none 
else knew, yet with each one there was a kind of re- 
flex influence, casting back to the burdened mind a 
| promise of comfort. 

The first day of the term but few pupils may have 


mar class is organized; to-morrow on account of |attended, but, for that reason, their companionship 
absent members, it is disorganized. ‘The fire must was the sweeter. During the term many may have ex- 
be kindled early, but the only fuel in reach is the | hibited few signs of improvement, but some made 
broken promise of half adozen neighbors. The only extraordinary progress, which buoyed up the spirits 
panes in the windows are the pains induced by the of the teacher and gladdened his troubled heart.— 
penetrating winds. He complains of exposure and The elder was bigoted, but the minister was a man 
the people complain of inattention. Prejudice is of large experience and of a friendly disposition.— 
aroused. “ They hate the teacher because they do | His house was open and his hospitalities free to the 
not know him, and they will not know him because virtuous and the good. The “School Journal,” too, 
they hate him.” He is accordingly made the scape | visited the cottage of the careworr teacher. It was 
goat to bear away all the sins of the district. ‘to him the book of Sybil, which contained the see 
10th. Finally the teacher is not always certain crets. In it he could find a prescription for eve 
whether he may procure employment. ‘The law malady. It cost but one dollar, while it was wort 
says he must be examined publicly. He never was one thousand. A Teacher's School was also insti- 
so examined. He feels the policy to be correct.— ‘tated, where the difficulties and apparent absurdities 
But the Superintendent is a pompous fellow and |of science were explained and made easy. This 
may ask difficult questions. He reviews every sci-|was the Castalian fountain which inspired him with 
ence, but the first question the examiner puts isone the poetry of knowledge, by whose side he not only 
upon which he neverspent a thought. And even if found new joys, but was inspired with new hopes 
he should pass an examination, he may not be em-| and prompted to renewed exertion. The attractions 
ployed. The Board of Directors have sundry cous-|of the social circle were weak compared with the 
ins, nephews and nieces who must first be served, power of these new associations. New books and 
though they may be marked lower on the certificate. |new thoughts were his companions. They could 
The faithful teacher must, consequently, indulge a|converse upon the very subjects in which he de- 
while longer in the pleasures of doubt. He may /|sired information. These new delights abundantly 
get a school, but it isin a remote corner of the dis-|compensated for the loss of the wedding cake 
trict, far from home. The Directors, like the heart- and the senseless chatter of the coquette. With 
less warrior, have separated man and wife. She | those “there was pleasure in the pathless woods and 
must become a Penelope because the Board demand rapture on the lonely shore.” ‘The approval of a 
the absence of her Ulysses. ‘good conscience and occasional retrospect of a well- 
Such is a glimpse of the dark side of a teacher’s|spent life, was a sufficient shield to protect him 
rofession. He is crossed by many a trial. His/against the darts that might be hurled from the 
rail bark must brave the dashing of many a billow. | the shafts of malice. So faras his observation went, 
As the flowers appear only to fade, so his career is |the best and wisest portion of community approved 
prolonged only to be blasted seemingly by repeated | his course, and aided him in difficulty. 
disappointments. Yet as the faded flower leaves a! The Minister gave him a kind word of encourage- 
fragrance on the air and a seedling in the ground, | ment, by telling him that the depravity of the human 
which genial suns shall again kindle into life, so the heart was not so fearfully depicted before him, as if 





teacher, faithful to his trust, will find, when another 
season shall have rolled round, that his labors will 
be aided by the good influences, which his past ac- 
tions have kindled in the minds of those around him. 
Though his life may be but an evening sun, it will 
shine the stronger and exert the greater power.— 
“ There is a lining of silver to every cloud.” There 
is a counterpart of all these discouragements. 

If the solitude of the teacher secludes him from 
the busy scenes of the world, it also protects him 
from its contaminating influences. There is much 
of evil that he had better not know. If there is an 
Atropos to cut the thread of life, there is a Lache- 
sis to spin it out. If his duties impair his health 
and sap the energies of life, he falls like the seared 
leaf of autumn along with the golden fruits of his 
labor. Ifthe masses did not appreciate his worth, 
there was an intelligent mind here, and there, that, 
like a ministering angel, poured the balm of conso- 
lation into his heart and spoke peace to his soul.— 
If the journey was in a barren desert, there was, 
now and then, an oasis that afforded relief to the 
weary traveller. If friend after friend left him, there 
were still some who, like the tendrils of a vine, wound 
themselves more fondly around him and seemed 
closer than a brother. ve ignorance was a barrier 


in the way of success, there were still some intelligent 
minds from which radiated beams of encouragement. 


he were preaching. The physician cheered him by 
reminding him that his secluded business kept him 
‘ignorant of the physical maladies of his race. The 
lawyer, too, consoled him by showing that the legal 
profession alone revealed the pecuniary troubles of 
jmankind. Even the laborer, whom he saw at work 
‘early when he went to his school-room, and late 
\when he returned, impressed his mind with the truth 
‘that every heart has its own troubles and every bo- 
som its own heavings, while “to the upright there 
ariseth a light in darkness.” The pecuniary embar- 
rassments that were at first as thorns in his path- 
|way, were being slowly removed, as his upright con- 
duct secured the gradual confidence of the people. 
If the term was but four months, there were some 
who could sustain him by subscription. There were 
a few citizens who viewed knowledge as essential in 
a republican government, and especially to the gen- 
eration now rising to fill our places, and to guide 
the ship of State, when the sovereign people shall 
number one hundred millions. And there were a 
few more who considered a proper training of the 
immortal mind, worth more than the “cattle on a 
thousand hills.”’ 

| He was cheered by looking forward to the time 
\when the proceeds of the sale of public lands, now 
|expended in constructing railroads, improving rivers 
and harbors, teaching the Indians Greek and Latin, 
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botany and chemistry, and in building up systems | led locks around his stooped shoulders, when he 


of education in the Western States, may yet be 
given to sustain asystem of public education among 
us, to educate those who must be citizens. Should 
this be done, men who now teach for a mere liveli- 
hood, may then lay up a competence for old age. 
But even if disappointed, still hope impels him for- 
ward. Man lives in futurity. Hope is the anchor 
of the soul, The sun of light bursts out in golden 
beams, and cheers every spot made dark by the sha- 
dow of passing clouds. 

If the lands should never be distributed, there is 
still something stimulating in the thought “that 
men’s deeds live after them.” This inspires with 
new zeal and energy. There is a golden pinnacle on 
the summit of fame, which blazons in the distance. 
Never-dying hope points him to it, as the goal of his 
desires. He is doing good. He has imparted to 
many minds a substantial education. He sees them 
occupying eminent positions around him. In them 
he has true and tried friends. Such friends are in- 
creasing in numbers every day. He begins to see 
the fruits of his labors, and to take renewed courage. 
The antidote seems ever planted with the bane. If 
there is an Urtiga to poison, there is beside it an 
Aroma to heal. His heart has often been wounded; 
but with the wound comes consolation. This redou- 
bles his zeal. If at first he only made impressions, 
he now frescoes them on the mind he is embellish- 
ing. He used to teach the scholar; but now he 
teaches the teacher. 

Every step he advances on his journey imparts’ 
new beauties. The passing scenery affords new joys| 
to the explorer. As ocean’s tide retires but to| 
swell up again more majestically, so he returns in| 
the evening to take increased pride in the morning} 
labor. ‘The devoted wife, for one term cloistered in | 
the solitary cabin, is removed to the pleasant vil-| 
lage. A small property, purchased by the hard earn- 
ings of a dutiful husband, is improved by the labor) 
of a dutiful wife. He has planted arbors and) 
and shrubberies, and the new home becomes attrac- | 
tive. “She is as a fruitful vine by the house side,’ 
and her children as olive plants around the table.” | 
He is not rich, but he enjoys two of Pope’s blessings, 
“peace and competence.” His Halcyon days have 
come, bearing with them hope and promise. | 

He begins to feel an influence in society and turns} 
it to a good account. He not only instructs, but he| 
also persuades his neighbors to support instruction. 
They are richer than he, but they cannot take their| 
wealth with them. If they leave it in the shape of | 
an education, it cannot be squandered ; but if they | 
leave it in dollars and cents, lands and tenements, their | 
heirs will expend it in a quarrel about the will. He 
convinces them ; and the result is a ten acre lot, a 
capacious building and a permanent Normal School. 
Perhaps he is employed as teacher, at a living sala- 
ry. The people become intelligent. The brisk mi-| 
nor, panting for twenty-one, baptizes his new-born| 
manhood in its fountain. The very government is| 
benefitted in the accession of good and intelligent! 
citizens. T'hey are instructed, not only in science, 
but in everything that pertains to refined and ele-| 
gant life. The Institution sends forth a host of dis- | 
ciplined “ Instructors,” whose influence will be felt 
so long as social bonds unite together. 





shall look far back over the scenes of a busy life, 
then he will experience an excess of consolation in 
the thought, that he has impressed so many hearts 
with right, that he has deterred so many souls from 
wrong. Then the unlocked sensibilities of his na- 
ture, will send forth a tear of joy to moisten, as with 
incense, and to sanctify the retrospection of his mind. 
Then he will view his vocation as one of the proud- 
est pursuits of life. Kven the Divine only gathers 
the fruits. The teacher plants the nursery. The one 
may have some influence over hearts and thoughts 
already fixed; the other has a boundless influence 
over hearts altogether unimpressed, but which must, 
most assuredly, take the impress of the mind which 
| trained them in youth for good, or for evil. Hence, 
in this sense, his calling is even superior to that of 
the preacher. He creates impressions. The minis- 
ter improves them. What, then, must be the bound- 
lessness of his consolation, through whose hands 
have passed so many hundreds of infantile minds, 
impressed with the stamp of eternal truth and eter- 
nal duty. Why should we not reward one who has 
done so much good? He has labored in darkness 
;and in light, but he has always unwaveringly per- 
formed his duty. If clouds and darkness were 
round about him, he shall yet see light inaccessible, 
when he shall be called to rest in the Elysium of the 
just and good. After he shall have taken a last 
look upon his family, and whispered a blessing of 
peace for each friend, the plaudit shall be pronounc- 
ed, “ Well done thou good and faithful servant, thou 
hast been faithful over a few, I will make thee ruler 
over many ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

















REPORT 
On “ The best method of examining teachers, in accord- 
ance with the School Law.” 


BY E, LAMBORN. 


Mr. Presipent, Lapres anp GENTLEMEN : 

Perhaps you may think it presumption in a Teach- 
er to attempt to report on the duties of Examiners ; 
but it seems to your committee, that the examined 
should be interested in a just and lawful examina- 
tion, as well as the examiners. 

There is, or should be, no rivalry between the ex- 
aminer and the examined. Our interests are one,— 
parts of the same great system, so nobly begun by 
our noble commonwealth, which though sometimes 
slow, is always sure. 

We are both, or ought to be, engaged in the same 
great work, the education of youth ;—we have in 
view the same great object, the advancement of ge- 
neral education ;—and the duties of the examiner 
and the examined, should never conflict with each 
other. The Superintendent's duty is to build up 
our school system ;—or to assist in building it up ;— 
so is the Teacher's. 

It may not be a part of our duty, either, to say, 
who or what the examiner should be; yet, as the 
best method of examining teachers according to law, 
requires the right kind of an examiner, we will so 
far transcend our duty as to say who, in our opin- 
ion, is of that kind ;—and the most suitable person 
to perform this duty. 

The law says, he shall be a practical Teacher. And 


All these considerations are cheering. But for the| your committee would add, not a second, third or 
faithful teacher there is a sweeter consolation.—| fourth rate Teacher, but a first rate Teacher: Not 
When the sands of his life shall have well nigh run/ one who was once a teacher, but a Teacher from the # 
out, when the sweet sounds of familiar voices have| school room: a thorough living Teacher. For,as the 
become faint, and the beauties of the landscape have| Superintendent of Bradford says, “he ouly knows 
become dim, when the white hair hangs in dishevel-! how to put the questions properly.” Not a little 
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Teacher! Our common schools have been little |al teacher, fitted for training up youth “in the way 
enough inthe public estimation ;—little teachers,with |they should go” Do they understand well the 
little salaries, little houses, and little teaching : and | principle of imparting knowledge, of “ developing 
we do not wish to keep them little by placing them | the faculties,” and “ waking up the minds” of those 
under the charge of little County Superintendents. }entrusted to their care? Are they, in precept and 
This would be a virtual acknowledgment of their | example, patterns of love and forbearance, temper- 
littleness. The Superintendency should bea means ance and politeness? Are they all models, even in 
of raising them from their littleness. And even if learning? Are they well acquainted with even the 
we cannot afford, at this time, to pay our Teachers, |six branches of the common school? If they are 
in the name of the common schools, we ask, that they |not, they are not up to the standard required by 
have, at least, one wel! paid officer in each county. | law. 

The editor of the Pa. School Journal, whose opin-| While provisional certificates must, from their na- 
ion is worth something in educational matters, says:|ture, be temporary and vary in character, let the 
“The Superintendent should be a practical Teach- | professional standard be that which cannot be mis- 
er. He should be a ready and fluent speaker. He | understood. 
should have been active in the educational move-; Some Superintendents have “often found the 
ments of his county.” holders of permanent certificates teaching the worst 

Such men, or such a man, we presume, can be |schools,” although not always because of want of 
found in every county in our State. It is this de-| scientific qualifications, but want of ability to teach 
grading of the common schools, by appointing little | sometimes, even of moral character; while others 
Superintendents, which is killing our commonj}have found the holders of provisional certificates 


schools, and making them still more unpopular with 
the people. 

Pardon me, ladies and gentlemen, for leaving the 
plain question before me, but how are we to examine 
without the qualified examiner? Him having ob- 
tained, we will enter upon the examination. 

The school law says, that after the Directors have 
“selected a person of literary and scientific acquire- 
mdnts, and of skill and experience in the art of 
teaching, as Courty Superintendent,” “it shall 


be his duty to examine all the candidates for the | 


profession of teacher, befare the board of directors, 
(should they desire to be present,) and to give each 
person found qualified, a certificate, setting forth 
the branches of learning he or she is capable of 
teaching,” 

Now, what branches is he or she “capable of 
teaching ?”—Those fully acquainted with and under- 
stood. Then what should be the standard of the 
professional certificate? Of course, it should be a 
thorough acquaintance with the branches required 
by law; for without it, neither he nor she is capable 
of teaching them. Not a knowledge in accordance 
with the erudition of the schools, but a thorough 
knowledge. 

We say, fix ata high mark, the standard of the 
“ People’s colleges.” Not a college standard, tech- 
nically, but a thorough knowledge of the lawful 
branches of the common school. 

** A little learning 1s a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring, 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely, sobers us again.” 

It is not the smallness of the number of branches, 
that constitutes the “little learning” spoken of by 
the poet, but the little knowledge of them. 

It is, in this respect, that our common schools 
should be colleges. Schools for thorough instruc- 
tion. They may be, for a time, below this standard; 


ibetter teachers and teaching better schools. A\l- 
though these mistakes were doubtless mostly the re- 
sults of want of tact and skill in the examinations, 
jyet a want of uniformity in the standard of profes- 
'sional certificates was oue great cause. As to ab- 
solute perfection in every thing, it does not exist in 
this “nether world.” We do not demand perfection 
in a minister of the Gospel; yet the true standard 
of a clergyman is never misunderstood. 

Our next question is, how are the qualifications 
of candidates to be determined? Or, in other words, 
|“ What is the best method of examining them, ac- 
cording to law ?” 

Is the teacher’s knowledge of orthography tested 
by his being able to spell all the words of our own 
language, or to write a letter without mis-spelling 
its words? 

You may answer—both: and we say Amen, if you 
can find him. But, as few, except those who have 
spent a life-time in its pursuit, possess the former, 
the only test of his practical knowledge, seems to 
be in his writing. A skillful examiner, can in a 
short time, by dictating exercises containing a great 
variety of ordinary words, test a teacher’s knowledge 
of orthography, or by dictating words in common 
use, to be written on a slate, or blackboard,—much 
better than by puzzling him with obsolete words, 
which are seldom seen, except on the pages of a 
dictionary. 

Not long since, I was in company with two teach- 
ers, who were writing together. One asked the 
other, whether stationery—books. paper, &c., &c., is 
spelled by the letters s-t-a-t-i-o-n-a-r-y, or s-t-a- 
t-i-o-n-e-r-y? The other replied that he was not 
\aware of any difference in their orthography, but he 
was certain that s-t-a-t-i-o-n-a-r-y meant jired. The 
former said he knew there was a difference: the 
fourth syllable of one being a, and of the other e, 
‘but he did not know which contained the a, and 





but rather let them remain below, than lower the | which the e. Now, which was the better speller ?— 
standard itself. The Department has furnished the | It is evident that the latter, not knowing the ortho- 


remedy in the provisional certificate. Raising the 
standard, will not lower the schools which cannot 
reach it, but will make it the “mark for the high 
calling,” towards which they will naturally tend.— 
If some districts cannot reach it, let the fault be, not 
in the standard, but in the districts themselves. 

A low standard degrades the schools. Judging 
from the published reports of the County Superin- 
tendents for the last three years, considerable care 
has been taken in thatrespect. But are all of those 
who have been admitted to the rank of a profession- 


graphy of the two words to be different, would have 
written it sta tion-a-ry, as most newspapers do, 
while the former would not have made the mistake. 
He knew his ignorance and the other did not. But 
how is the teacher’s knowledge to be tested so ex- 
actly ; for both these gentlemen were good spellers, 
and probably, this was the only word either would 
have missed during a searching examination? And 
how easily might the examiner not have dictated 
that word. Yet, it isa common word. Theanswer 





must be, that so small a defect in one shewing gen- 
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fall diploma, But how is his general proficiency to 
be determined? Obsolete words (we repeat) are no 
test at all. And respecting “words in common use,” 
there is an essential difference between one who 
makes mistakes in writing, and one who may not 
know the orthography of a word without referring 
to his dictionary; and he who cannot determine the 
difference between an occasional mis-spelling of two 
words of the sixteen which may be propounded by 
the Superintendent, and a general deficiency of 
twelve per cent., is unfit to be an examiner. 


We also beg leave to respectfully suggest to the, 
department at Harrisburg, that the professional cer- 


tificate which recognizes the mis-spelling of “twelve 
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eral proficiency, should not deprive the teacher of a Convention of County Superintendents, on the same 


subject, upon which your committee has the honor 
to report, says:—“I am led to regard the manner 
of the Superintendent, while performing this delicate 
official duty, as of quite as much importance as the 
ive of the examination. But while leniency, 
sindness, and affability should characterize the whole 
manner of the Superintendent, he should be rigid 
and impartial in his judgments, making no compro- 
mises with the law, or with the demands of the age 
‘for high intellectual and moral acquisitions in the 
teachers’ profession.” Let the examination par- 
take of the character of a “ familiar conversation,” 
rather than a “long array of difficult problems,” 
tending rather to disconcert the teacher than to 


words out of a hundred in common use,” dishonors| “draw out” his knowledge. 

the profession. Yet we agree with the Superinten-, Puzzling a candidate, is not examining him.— 
dent of Blair county, “that the candidate should! From the official decisions of the State Department 
not be made an offender for a word.” ‘we select the following language : 

Good spelling is a sine gua nonin ateacher:—and| “The object of examinations should be to ascer- 
a single mis-spelled word, mars the most beautiful tain the applicant’s general knowledge of the branch- 
penmanship, and (otherwise) beautiful composition; es,—-and his skill in the art of teaching; and not 
which, after all, is a much better test of orthography to embarass or confuse him with perplexing ques- 
than a selection of difficult words,—even of those in| tions; as it is obvious that a person may be an ac- 
common use. complished scholar in all the branches named, and 

Having finished the examination in orthography, | well skilled in the art of teaching, and yet be un- 
we will say a very few words on reading. ‘That is; able to answer, immediately, some novel question in 
soon settled. He who is a reader himself, can as- arithmetic, or to give the boundary of some obseure 
certain the qualifications of another, by hearing him country in a distant part of the globe. But the ex- 
read a few judicious selections, better than by the amination of applicants for the first class certificate, 
most precise system of questions and answers. should be searching and thorough.” 

To ascertain the teacher’s knowledge of arithme-, Some examiners, as well as some teachers, seem 
tic, seems, at first thought, a very difficult task, and, to think that there is but one way to teach; and 
doubtless, it is more difficult than to ascertain his conduct their examinations accordingly. The fol- 
knowledge of reading, penmanship, or even orthog-| lowing, from the pen of Warren Colburn, of Massa- 
raphy ; as it is expected that an arithmetician should chusetts, although intended for teachers, is equally 
understand the whole science, and be able to answer, applicable to examiners :—“ Many teachers seem not 
every question connected with it, and solve every, to know that thefe is more than one way to do a 
problem thet can be given in it, and perform every/ thing, or think of a thing; and if they find a scho- 
calculation that can be performed by the aid of | lar pursuing a method different from their own, they 
numbers. Not that the candidate should be ex-|suppose, of course, he must be wrong. If such 





pected to perform long, tedious, and difficult caleu-| 
lations during his examination: and in this consists | 


the greatest difficulty of the examiner,—to ascertain | 


his knowledge of the principles of arithmetic, with-| 


out the tedious process of working out long calcula- 


tions ; for to get at his knowledge of principles by, 
the shortest process requires skill and judgment.—_, 
We think the task cax be accomplished, although, | 


not in the time usually at the disposal of the Super-, 
intendent. This knowledge of arithmetic cannot be 
ascertained by asking a few questions, norin a short, 
time, by any process ‘knownto us. Yet we think that 
it can be ascetained without the solulion of all the} 
problems, and answering all the questions that have, 
ever been, or that can be propounded in the sci-| 
ence. 

But there is, as before said, “an art of asking) 
questions.” And, although we doubt the ability, in} 
his school, of the teacher who “labors under a hes- 
itancy in speaking before numbers which he cannot 
conquer, and which all the words of encouragement, 
will not remove,” (whichis the language of some Su-| 
perintendents, in arguing the utility of written ex- 
aminations,) yet, as Mr. Deans says on “the art of 
questioning,”—the questions should be presented in 
a “pleasing and logical manner,” and so as to re- 
move all restraint; for, as many of our County Su- 
perintendents testify,—* teachers of superior attain- 
ments,” (ladies particularly,) are sometimes “so 
embarrassed by a harsh manner, as to be unable to 
do justice to their attainments.” The same gen- 
tleman, in an able report, read before the late annual 








teachers would have patience to listen to their scho- 
lars and exainine their operations, they would fre- 
quently discover very good ways that had never oc- 
cured to them before.” 

The best method of testing a teacher’s ability to 
teach this branch (and the only practical method) ia 
our humble opinion, is to require a full demonstra- 
tion of every practical operation: for he who can 
demonstrate to one, can to others. 

There can be but two methods of testing a teach- 
er’s penmanship: namely, to see him write and to 
see his writing. 

What is the best method, not of teaching English 
grammar, but of examining the teacher of gram- 
mar? To “draw out” his knowledge, and his abili- 
ty to impart it to others? 

We can give no better method than that adopted, 
we believe, by most of our County Superintendents: 
analysis, and the parsing and correcting of senten- 
ces, The latter, we consider the most efficient meth- 
od of testing his knowledge: requiring, however, 
the ‘“‘why and the wherefore ” for every correction. 
Parsing, moreover, in the language of Goold Brown, 
“is the very best analysis.” He whois an accom- 
plished parser, is a grammarian. 

One test, however, should never be forgotten, and 
that is—the teacher, himself, should be an example 
of correct speaking, which is more efficacious in 
teaching grammar, than a multitude of rules. For, 
in the name of common sense, we ask, how is he to 
teach the principles of grammar to children, either 
by synthesis or analysis, and impress them upon 
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their minds, who himself habitually violates its| render the account very difficult to settle ; and 
rales? _|which cannot be easily done without hearing the 

To be ateacher of Geography,” we do not deem it different parties connected with the school. 
necesgary (in the language of a distinguished teach-| Besides the branches enumerated in the law, there 
er) that his head be made a lumber-room, forstoring are some other points to be considered, one of which, 
up the names and situations of all towns, rivers, and from its importance, seems to claim a brief notice : 
villages”—from “ Frog town” to “ Cat-tail Swamp ;” General knowledge,—or general information. The 
which, are about as necessary to his knowledge of holder of a permanent certificate should have a gen- 
Geography, as obsolete words are to his knowledge eral knowledge of general history, and a fund of gen- 
of Orthography. He should, however, be acquaint- | eral intelligence. ; 
ed with the prominent divisions and features of the You may ask, where is the examiner to get 
Earth’s surface, the principal cities and towns, riv-|the time for all this? We have nothing to 
ers, States, &c., &c., and be able to readily point | do with that :—let the Department look to it.— 
them out upon the map. For he who is not himself More, however, can be done in a short time than 
acquainted with geography cannot teach it. If he many persons seem to imagine, by “ orderly arrange- 
is not well acquainted with the map, to teach, it is ment” of it. ‘ 
a wearisome, up-hill exercise to both teacher and, In the reports of the County Superintendents, we 
pupil. He should also be well acquainted with the find several other important topics connected with 
figure and motions of the earth, its different circles, examinations, discussed, which time alone prevents 
latitude, longitude, zones, seasons, climates, their |us from noticing more fully than we nowintend in 
causes and effects: and be able to illustrate them |this report. Public and private examinations, and 
on the blackboard, with ease and facility; (or, what the written and oral methods. _Upon an impartial 
is better) on an artificial globe. All these, the Ex-/view, it appears to us, that public examinations are 
aminer can readily ascertain. not only the best, but in accordance with law. 

“ Aptness to teach,” or “ the art of teaching.” But, leaving their advantages and disadvantages 

As a general rule, we hold that he who thorough- for the present, we heartily endorse the opinion of 
ly understands a subject, and can readily and tho- Mr. Ingram, of Dauphin county, that “none should 
roughly demonstrate it, can teach it. It is certain | be tolerated in the presence of the Superintendent 
that he cannot teach without it. Although a scho-| alone. The Directors should always be present.” 
lar may not be a teacher, yet the teacher must bea) We believe that both oral and written examina- 
scholar. ‘The Examiner may.also require him to de- tions have their advantages, the using of which must 
scribe his method of teaching. For, although “ a) be left to the discretion of the examiner. 





teacher who reads, and atfends Teachers’ Institutes, 
may pick up enough to make a show without pric- 


| 


The Superintendent of Berks county says, “the 
written mode seems the only one suited for the pro- 


tical talent,”'yet the skillful examiner can, we think, | fessional certificate.” 


(ifhe is himself a teacher) test, in a good degree, his | 

ractical knowledge in this respect. And even if) 
bis methods are taken from books, they prove that. 
he is interested in the subject : and more than that, | 
if the Examiner vary his questions, as a successful | 


teacher can do, the candidate cannot answer them | 
satisfactorily, unless he understands them,—in fact, | 
without having practised them in the school-room. | 


Although as many of the County Superintendents | 


ly say, “ acquirements are by no means, a concla- | 
sive teat of a scoithane ability,” yet we fully believe | 
that “a want of them, is one of the greatest causes | 
of failure in the school-room.” | 

Mr. Richardson, of Susquehanna, says,—“ I con- 
sider an ability to communicate ideas, the greatest 
evidence of a “call to teach.” 

Charles Northend says, “he who can’t tell don’t 
know.” And, although the truth of this sentiment, 
in all cases, may be doubted, yet we behold it as a 
“gelf-evident truth,” that he who can’t tell can’t teach: 
and he who can tell, (i.e. demonstrate,) can mostly 
teach. , 

We would therefore say, that a thorough and im- 
partial examination should, as with the other profes- 
sions, be considered the evidence of his ability or 
inability to teach. A Medical College does not 

ostpone its diploma until the graduate has proved 
his ability to cure disease by actual practice, nor 
will a State Normal School withhold its diplomas 
until its graduates have been tried as practical 
teachers. Besides, to see the teacher in his school- 
room, adds but little as a test of ability to teach ; 
anless the Superintendent postpone the issuing of 
his certificates until the end of the session, as some 
Superintendents do. And even then, he may be de- 
ceived: for there may be many circumstances, such 
as irregular attendance of pupils, opposition of pa- 
rents to new modes, and other obstacles, which will 





Mr. Berry, of Clinton county, says: “ The written 
mode can aloneafford perfect certainty to the exami- 
ner. In orthography, it forms the only reliable test.” 

“The written mode,” says Mr. Burchfield, of Ju- 
niata, “prevents all danger of injustice—even of 
mistakes—by the examiner.” 

Mr. Armstrong, of Erie, thinks that “no particu- 
lar mode will meet every case.” He desires to have 
the candidates “read and speak and write.” Yet, 
he thinks the “written mode the most reliable.” 

Mr. Deans, of Delaware county, says: “ Oral ex- 
aminations furnish a better test of tact in explaining, 
of a ready knowledge, of the correct use of words, 
of skill in the presentation of difficult points, and 
hence, of aptitude and ability to teach. In the 
written method, there is an absence of that cordial 
intercourse, which may easily be brought about be- 
tween the Superintendent and the teachers, which 
is so valuable to the officer in determining the pre- 
cise character of those who are to hold a place in 
the profession of which he is the local head. Cir- 
cumstances, however, must control, to a great de- 
gree, the extent to which each may be used. In 
view, therefore,” he concludes, “of both oral and writ- 
ten examinations, and the disadvantages of each, 
when used exclusively, I would adopt a method com- 
bining the benefits of both.” 

To conclude our report, we would say, that as the 
best methods of teaching, depend much upon the 
teacher who practices them, so! the best methods of 
examining teachers must depend much upon circum- 


'stances of time, place, and condition. One thing, 


however, is certain: a thorough examiner (which no 
one can be but a thorough teacher) will do it right- 
ly. Therefore, to sum up the arguments :—the best 
method of examining teachers according to law, will 
be secured by the choice of such examiners, as will 
fulfil the letter and spirit of the law. 
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} RT _. |. True, in large towns and cities an attempt is be™ 
On the Relation between Common Schools and the High- jing made, and with partial success, to extend the 
er Institutions of Learning. By J. R. Sypuer. course of study, by a system of graded schools ; yet 
Mr. Presipenr: Your committee, appointed atjeven in these high schools many inconveniences 
the last meeting of the Association, to report on |are suffered, on account of difficulties growing out of 
the “relations between common schools and higher|the nature and constitution of the system. One 
institutions of learning,” respectfully submit the | of these inconveniences has already been noticed in 
following report :— ‘the multiplicity of duties devolving on one man: 
The public schools of our Commonwealth, occu- another is the necessity of a large number of pupils 
pying all grades, from the mere primary of the studying in the same room,—and of the disadvant- 
back woods, to the well graded high school of the | ages of this practice, the experience of every student 
city, form the solid substratum, which underlies! who has come under the provisions of this systeu 
and supports the whole system of national educa- will give ample testimony. 
tion in this country. They are the peoples’ colleges;/ Short recitations is another objection, for which 
and a great number of citizens, graduating from |no skill or diligence on part of either the instructor 
these schools, seek no other alma mater. If, then, | or the instructed can in the least degree compensate. 
it be true that a republican government bases its| While recitations of thirty minutes will suffice for 
political institutions on the intelligence of its citi-|the studies of our public schools, and afford oppor- 
zens, it is also true, that the whole fabric of such | tunity for necessary demonstrations and remarks ; in 
overnment must rest on the available means for af-|the study of the higher branches of science and lit- 
ording a wholesome training to the masses. |erature, recitations can never be less than an hour, 
It may be well, then, for an autocrat of Russia, |except to the detriment of the pupil; and even this 
a Sultan of Turkey, the Pontifex of Rome, or any |is often found to be too little time for the experi- 
tyrant, whose life and State are dependent on the | mental sciences. For it is well known to every one 
ignorance of an enslaved people, to decry a system |engaged either in the teaching or study of these 
of public education; but certainly no republican | sciences, that, frequently, experiments the most im- 
citizen, conversant with the institutions of his coun-| portant, and demonstrations the most interesting, 
try, could oppose himself to that which constitutes /are cut short for want of time ; the chain of connee- 
the very life-essence of its government. ‘l'alent was /|tion is severed, and the lively interest of both teach- 
conferred on mankind, undoubtedly,for the promotion ler and class is entirely lost. 
of public virtue, and the enlargement of lees fe-| The process may, it is true, be resumed and com- 
licity. It never could have been the divine inten-| pleted at the next recitation; yet the dry and unin- 
tion, that its energies should be coerced, its exer-|teresting manner in which it is done, only proves 
tions impeded, or that its radiance should be ob-|the necessity of recitations of sufficient length to 
scured, in the darkness and night of ignorance and | ensure the completion at once. 
superstition. Such blessing must have been be-|; Also, in the study of the classics, recitations of an 
stowed, for a purpose far more exalted in its object, | hour in length are absolutely essential to success.— 
and beneficial in its results. Thirty minutes may afford opportunity for rendering 
Though man is a subject of education from in-|a certain amount of Latin or Greek into bad Eng- 
faney to the grave, it is highly essential that his |lish, but they will not suffice for teaching the class- 
physical mental and moral training, should com-/ics. But, without further enlarging upon this point, 
mence at an early age. The development of the|we may rightly conclude tbat to the efficiency of the 
physical system, in a certain sense, ends with mi-|common schools in imparting knowledge there are 
nority, and although the education of the spiritual | narrow limits, and also that they are incompetent 


man, whose progress knows no end, is a work of life, ;to take the place of higher institutions. 
| 





early impressions and youthful inclinations to study, | 


A liberal education to the largest number on the 


are elements in an education, not to be overlooked. | most reasonable terms, should be the maxim of our 
The spirit and design of our publie schools emi-| common schools. 


nently qualify them to receive the subject from 
the care of the parent, at this tender age, and instil 


ACADEMIES. 
In speaking of academies, your committee will 


into its unfolding mind the first elements of learn-| include such, only, as have ample accommodations, 
ing. But that the public schools can do more than | either in the institution itself or in the vicinity of 
afford an elementary education, it is folly to suppose. | their location, to furnish students, by twos, with com- 
The idea of a thorough scientific and classical edu-|fortable and convenient study rooms, avoiding the 
cation is wholly incompatible with their nature; |evil practice of studying in large rooms. 


their grand aim and object being, to afford to the 


Those schools aspiring to be called academies, 


masses, an elementary education on terms so liberal | which have from two to six large study rooms, and 
as to be enjoyed by every citizen of the Common- | have recitations in the same or adjoining apartments; 
wealth. That this may be effected, it is necessary | governed by a principal assisted by several of his 
that one individual should act in too many capaci- | pupils or other persons of indifferent qualifications, 


ties, to ensure proficiency in any one of them. Ex- 
cellency as a disciplinarian, an instructor in the 
rimary branches, a professor of mathematics, of 
anguages, ancient and modern, and of philosophy, 
united in one person, would present a prodigy un- 
known, even to the wildest imagery of oriental fable, 
and might be aptly christened a mental “ Briareus.” 

But if our public schools can be supplied with 
teachers of an unimpeachable moral character, and 
capable of giving instruction in the elements of a 
few of the most useful and practicable branches of 
science, they will fully attain the end of their estab- 
lishment. 





afford no advantages superior to those of our com- 
mon graded schools, and their chief object, we regret 
to say, is oftener tribute to the proprietor’s purse, 
than the public good. Until quite recently this class 
of institutions included almost all the academies of 
our State; but the great number of improvements 
and the rapid progress of our public school system 
have already sounded their death knell. 
the most worthy of their principals have found re- 
fuge in the office of County Superintendent, others 


Some of 


in academies of a higher grade; while the more in- 


different, and the whole corps of assistants have 
either fallen into obscurity, or are now applying 
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themselves diligently to study, in order that they |their ideal of an American College ; an institution 
may be competent to compete with, and maintain a worthy of the highest place in a system of national 
respectable standing in the ranks of the common |education, for a progressive people, jealous of their 
school teachers of the State. liberties, and vindictive of their natural rights. 
The old academies must reform,or close theirdoors| Your committee have not sought to fix an abso- 
with empty halls; the newones must set out, with lute grade for either class of institutions, believing 
commodious buildings, with study chambers, recita-|that to be incompatible with the progressive spirit 
tion rooms, lyceum halls, libraries, laboratories, appa-| of the age; but endeavored to discover their rela- 
ratus, and professors capable to fill their chairs with tive grades and general bearing, by showing the ne- 
effective ability. | cessity, first, of common schools for the education of 
The system of having some noted and able man/the masses, whose desire for intellectual acquire- 
for princ'pal and leaving the teaching to be done by | ments is satiated by a knowledge of the mere ele- 
persons of mere ordinary ability, is a gross cheat/ ments of science; and secondly, the necessity for in- 
practised upon the public, and a criminal trifling stitutions of a higher grade, affording opportunity for 
with the time and intellect of the youth ; and hence, | deeper mental and moral research to the more ambi- 
it is, that so many candidates for the higher walks | tious. 
of learning, either become careless and indifferent! If, then, it be the object to educate the youth of 
students, or, failing to see the prize, stop far short of |such parents only, as possess ample means, it may 








the goal. 

But in institutions where each professor is a prin- 
cipal, and assistants of secondary qualifications are 
unknown, every contact of professor and student 
will throw new light in the path of the latter; he 
will more keenly feel his own inferiority, will renew 
his covenant with his intellect, and vow never to 
cease laboring, uatil his acquirements will enable 
him to rank with those whom he has learned to love 
and respect, for their intellectual greatness, 

Such institutions would do honor to their founders 


and confer innumerable blessings upon society ; they | 
would be worthy companions to our common schools 


and invaluable aids to our system of universal edu- 
cation ; they would receive the pupil from the pub- 
lie schools, and by feeding’ his eraving mind on food 
more substantial, more invigorating, and more deli- 


cately prepared, would give him new strength, and | 


energize his powers to grasp for delicacies still more 
rich and rare, 

The students would also have a reciprocal influ- 
ence on the pupils of the schools, which they have 


be accomplished by private schools and the higher 
institutions of learning. But where it is the inten- 
ition to diffuse knowledge to all classes, and carry 
| the influence of learning to every cottage and ham- 
let in the land, the common school system com- 
|mends itself, as affording the most efficient means 
|to the accomplishment of that end. It is the per- 
|manent luminary, sending its cheering rays of intel- 
|ligence through every valley, and along every hill 
|side, wherever the family altar has been erected, and 
ithe society of men exists. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

Under a recent act of the Legislature, a class of 
institutions, hitherto unknown to our system, is being 
organized ; and which are to form the head and front 
of the common schools. We refer to District Nor- 
mal Schools. 

These, in the opinion of your committee, are the 
|new fountains from which will flow the living stream 
to nourish and vivify the whole system. The au- 
thorizing of these institutions, in sufficient numbers 
over the State, to supply the full demand for good 








just ieft. Their example, their words of encourage- |teachers, was but another step towards the perfec- 
ment, aud more than all, their visible advancement, |tion of that system of schools, which has been for se- 
would stimulate their juniors in the lower schools, to |veral years past, and is still the great desideratum 


strive manfully for a like position. 
COLLEGES, 

Colleges are also of all grades, differing so widely 
in point of qualification, that what is graduation at 
one college, would scarcely secure freshmanship at 
another. <A college diploma, or the title of “ Ar- 
tium Baccalaureus ” cannot be received as evidence 
of the holder’s literary attainments; in many cases 
these honors are bestowed unworthily, deceiving the 
public, and placing the recipient in the peculiarly 


of the State. No system requiring effective opera- 
tives, and not affording means to prepare persons 
to fill its positions of responsibility, can long sur- 
vive the abuse of incompetent agents. ‘The estab- 
jlishment of Normal Schools, competent to supply 
the increasing want of professional teachers, is, 
therefore, highly significant of the self-sufficiency of 
jthe system. 

| As reports devoted exclusively to the subject of 
|normal instructions have been presented to the as- 





unpleasant position of being represented as knowing | sociation, at its previous meetings, a reiteration is 


much more than he really does. 


|now unnecessary. Suflice it to say, that normai 


In order that this custom of conferring the badge | schools, should be in point of grade, what has been 


of literary attainments on those whose acquirements 
do not warrant it, may be abolished, our colleges 
too, must be elevated to a higher standard of quali- 
fication, and to a uniform grade. By a careful re- 


‘laid down for academies, with the addition of a 


teachers department, affording practical instructions 


in the art and science of teaching. 
In conelusion, then, it may be said, of the relation 


view of the colleges of this country, and especially |of the common schools to higher institutions of 


of this commonwealth, your committee find, that a 
majority of them would fall short, even of what has 
been assigned as the proper grade for aeademies,— 
But, as colleges must be graded in accordance with 
the educational spirit of the country, when high lit- 
erary attainments and deep scientific research are 
demanded, they will afford the proper advantages ; 
and, as the thirst for knowledge of a high order in- 
creases, the fountain whence flows the supply will 
continue equal to the demand. 

The time being limited, your committee must fore- 
go the pleasure of laying before the Association 








learning, that they are the great centre, around 
which all other schools revolve, and from which they 
derive their light and sustenance. 

Close the common schools, and our Colleges 
might be left for prison houses; abolish our college 
system, and the common schools must degenerate to 
a nuisance, They are parts and essential orgars of 
the same being. ‘To separate would be to destroy. 
To unite them in healthful co-operation, would in- 
vigorate the whole, and, widening their influence, a 
system of universal education would be built up, 
powerful against all opposition. 
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